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LAW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY OWEN RICHARDS, 
194. Fleet Street. 


Second Edition of 


OOK OF COSTS in the Courts of Queen’s 


Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, insbading the Costs 
upon the Lower Scale as recently settled by the Judges ; 
Crown and Queen's Remembrancer's Offices ; in ‘Bankruptcy and 
| the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors; also in Conveyancing 
| snd Miscellaneous Matters. With a full Index. By OWE EN 
| RICHARDS. Price 18s 

“ To the legal rectitioner of the lower branch of the profession, 
the work is invaluable.""— Morning Chronicle. 

“ No office will be completely furnished that has not Mr. Ruyh- 
ards's Book of Costs lying upon the desk for hourly reference.”’ 


Leah be book has evidently been compiled by one who has spared 
| neither ex; a nor trouble in producing that which will not only 
| be invaluable to barristers, solicitors, and those connected with the 

legal profession, but also the public at large, as it includes the costs 
in all the courts of law, framed absolutely from bills which have 
queedy sade mpfersons the prosgse of taxation, and, therefore, not to be 
is " 
| oh safe zuide to the lenpertent business of fremning the items of 
| gn attorney's bill. It contains a very ample collection of forms, 
applicable to every species of action."’"—Legal Observer. 
' 
; 





2. SUPPLEMENT to the BOOK of COSTS 


my be bad ong separate by those who have purchased the former edi- 
on 


3. THE NEW CHANCERY PRACTICE; 


being a condensed Treatise of the Practice of the Court of Chan- 
as altered by the recent Statutes and Orders, and the abolition 
of the Six Clerks’ Office. With practical Directions, an Appendix 
of Forms (including all the New Writs), the Orders from 1828 to 
the present time, and the Modern Statutes. By HUBERT AYCK- 
BOURN.. Price 14s 

" This ‘js @ most ® pensonabio publication. It is compiled with 
anxious care ; vast labour has been bestowed upon the collection 
of authorities, and we have seldom seen a law-book more eqnouay 
arra’ for reference. Its execution appears to us to be in every 
respect excellent, and will be indispensable in all offices havin 
any Chancery ness. We recommend the law student to rea 
it with attention.""—Law Times. 

“ It is evidently the production of a practical man, and from its 
conciseness, and the practical information it contains, it will be 
found a very useful book, as well to the student as to the solicitor.” 

—Morning Herald. 

~* it is, as stated in the outset, a valuable little volume, and it 
confers credit on the author that it should be brought out so speed- 
ily, and with such slight defects. No mere lawyer will consider 
hie library complete without it."’— Observer. 


4. PRECEDENTS OF MORTGAGES, 


TRANSFERS of MORTGAGEFS, and CONVEYANCES of 
MORTGAGED PROPERTY, extending to F reeholds, Copyholds, 
and Leaseholds ; and introducing New Co) cay nesd Forms, obviating, 
without injury to Lord, Steward, Copyholder, or Solicitor, the pre- 
sent Difficulties in the effec 


ting Transfers of Copyhold Securities, 
and realising Payment b: 


' 

| 

| 

| 

Sale of the Property ; with References 
to the ad valorem and other Stamp Duties, Cases decided thereon, 
&c. By ROLLA ROUSE, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
| at Law. 12mo. price 6s. 

“"A concise but valuable collection of mortgace precedents, 
adapted pareieulerly pocopr on transactions, in which he possesses 
great experience.’ Observer. 

“ The forms pee to us to be framed with care and learning, 
| and, undoubted meats 
| 
| 
| 


conv eniently arranged for the purposes 
of ready selerenee.” 
LAW of WARRANTS of AT- 


Times. 


THE 


TORNEY, COGNOVITS, and CONSENTS to JUDGES’ 
ORDERS for JUDGMENT. With Forms, &c. By BENJAMIN 
pt ppg: Ba aes Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law 

“A volume 4 devoted to the subjects discussed in this one cannot 
be otherwise than acceptable to the protean. to whom it will be 
extremely convenient to be enabled to refer in a moment toa well- 
arr treatise, in which they will find the latest decisions, and 
brief, but ex licit, instructions for securely performing their re- 
sponsible Tianes. 

“ This work “will be extremely useful, not only to the legal pro- 
ay but to all persons engaged in extensive money transactions; 

are such, who are not called upon, at some period of 

their lives, er to accept, or give, a warrant of attorney, or cog- 
novit." t Western Advertiser. 
“ The si subject embraced in this little work is one of very great 
importance, and we confidently recommend it to all professional 
men,” — Hull Packet. 


6. THE PRACTICE in the OFFICES of 


the MASTERS of the Superior COMMON LAW COURTS, 
showing the Principlea and Rules observed bt the Masters on 
Taxation of Costs and other matters. By THOMAS DAX, Esq., 
one of the Masters of the Court of Buchoquer. Price 15s. 

“ To London Attorneys it must be useful in the highest degree, 
end we should regard it as indispensably necessary to country 
attorneys, careful of their own interest and conscientiously mindful 


of the interests of their clients.’’ — Morni. ‘hronicle. 
ef In making extracts, we are lex the Very abundance 


is not one w i? migh6 not be read with ad- 
yntese, and we cannot too st’ recommend a careful perusal 


y 
Sony Rees of of —- volume by the practitioner as well as by the 


on The eS practice is fully and lucidly explained, and may be 
read The advantage Rage by all very useful book. Its design c — Sun 
$a new ts design t, 
and it has been ably executed.” — Legal Olerver? 


7. SEWELL’S (R. C.) MANUAL of the 


Tae PRACTICE of ~~ oy aH] of VOTERS in 
with all the 4 Jw ing t pant Att of Victoria, 





12mo. l0e, 





in the | 


"S LONDON JOURNAL are re-issued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a Wra 
, and all other Communications mast 
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be sent to the Office, 10. Bolt Court, F leet Street, 











THE BURNS FESTIVAL AT AYR. 
THE PICTORIAL TIMES of Saturday 


next, August 10. (price 6d. stamped), will contain many 
Beautiful Engravings the Burns Festival on the ks of 
the Doon, with Portrait and Sketch ¢ the Life and Works of 
Professor Wilson ; Portrait of Mr. Pritchard in his Consul's 
Uniform —an Authentic Sketch communicated ay, a Friend of 
Mr. Pritchard's—also his Residence in Tahiti, de from 
game source; a Scene at the famous Thieves’ House in ‘Chick 
Lane, painted by Hogarth; Portrait of Dr. Locock, and En- 
graving of the Presentation of Cake and Caudle at the Birth of 
a Prince Reyes in 1780; the Steam-ship Gorgon; the Tribune 
of the French Chamber of Peers during the Debate on the Ta- 
hiti Question, the Archery and Agricultural Meetings, Yorkshire; 
and other Illustrations of the most important News - the Week. 
Orders should be immediately given to the New: ts, and care 
taken to specify the exact Title, PICTORIAL TI Es — Office, 
135. Fleet Street, London. 


Vol. IIL, containing nearly 1000 Engravings, is now ready, 
price 18s. 








This day, imperial 32mo., in an [illuminated Binding, 


HE AMBER WITCH; the most interest- 


Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. 2s. 
Formi No. XXXIII. of CLARKE'S CABINET SERIES of 
New one Popular Works. Resenty published, 

Bavant’s Founrar, and other Poems, 2s. 
Tue Home by Miss Bremer, Two Vols. 4s. 
: zny's Ongenon, from the German, 2s. 
Emeason’s Onations, Lecrurzs, and Aopnrssns, ls. 
London : H. G, Cranks and Co. 66. Old Bailey. 


Ready, price Sixpence each, 


JHE PLCTORIAL GUIDE TO 


GRAVESEND AND ITS RURAL VICINITY : descrip- 
tive of the various Amusements to be found within the Town, and 
the pleasant Excursions to be made in the immediate neighbour- 


hood ; with 24 E vings. 
Also, the PICTORIAL GU IDE TOCOBHAM ; its Church and 
Colle ge Loe Hall Picture Gallery, and Park. Many Engravings. 


un hs Oana and Co. ; and all Booksellers in Gravesend and 
tite 


Also, THE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO GREENWICH: the 
Hospital, Chapel, and Naval Gallery ; the Park and Blackheath. 


18 Engravings. 
} OYAL POLYTE CHNIC INSTITUTION 

— LONGBOTTOM'S PH YSIOSCOPE exhibits the hamen 
face, with its varied expressions, * 4 6 antic scale, curiously con- 
trasted with the living man. PAQUE MICROSCOPE 
magnifies e ee succession ay WORKS of the FINE ARTS; 
also casts of ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS taken by Miss Wilson 
from the WALLS of the TOWER of LONDON, cut 7 — 
oe Dudley and other State Prisoners. Arrangements have 
been for Dr. RYAN to deliver VARIED LECTURES on 
the EVENINGS of MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY : 
and Professor BACHHOFFNER on the alternate Evenings. 
These lectures on Popular subjects, as well as the Morning Lec- 
tures, will abound in interestin Experiments. ARMSTRONG'S 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DI- 
VER. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. &c. The Music is 
conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc. — Admission, One Shilling. 
Schools, Half-price. 








THE BANQU ETING HALL, 


OSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVES- 


Re END. Gala Nights, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
roughout the Season. The accommodation at this delightful 
and popular place of recreation is of the most varied and extensive 
character, the Banqueting Hall alone being capable of seating 1000 
rsons. « Refreshments are entirely supplied by Mr. Little. 
john of King William Street, London. A cold Collation at }s. 
r head, always on the Table. An Ordinary every Day at 2 
o orelock ‘charge 2s. per head. Dinners for Private Parties with 
Soup, Fish, White Bait, Poultry, &c. Tea and Coffee from is. per 
On Gala Nights, the Supper Tables are opened at 9 o'clock. 
The Wines and 
attention, and wi 
ery, Ginger Beer, 
the Grounds. 


1 ts have been selected with the most careful 
1 be found of the choicest qualities. Confection- 
Soda Water, Lemonade, &c., supplied throughout 














LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR 6d. 


JATERMAN STEAMERS.—These fast and 


\ favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for Greenwich 
and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel, Lime house, Blackwall, 
and Charlton, now leave the following Piers every 20 Minutes :— 
Westminster Bridge (Middlesex side), Adelphi (bottom of George 
Street), Temple Bar ae of Essex Street, Strand), Blackfriars 
Bridge, Southwark e, and the City Pier(Fishm * Hall 

arf), U Upper 2. treet. so for Southwark Bridge, Black - 
ps Bridge, Temple Bar, Adelphi. an: and Westminster Bridge, from 
City Pier every 20 Minutes. y the Waterman fast and 
favourite Boats, Nos. 1. to 12. 


- HOWSE’S PINK CHAMPAGNE, made 


] e from the chalet grapes of the Rhine, is now in lendid 
condition, and ex to the finest wines of France. Sold by all 
respectable Bri ae wine merchants in town, at 27s. per dozen 
c Rantiep paekeeed) 5 and in the country at 30s. Packages charged 
3 jozen 

anufactory , 69 and 70. Strand, removed from | Albany | Strect. 





AMES SCHILLING, TOB ACCO AND 
e SNUFY MANUFACTURER, and Importer of Havannah 
o- , No. 136. Fenchurch Street, corner of Cullum Street. Post 
ce. 


Meerschaum, German, and other F ancy Pi &e., in 
variety. Wholesale and retail. - ous 








per, and forwarded with the Magazines.— Advertisements, and Books, Prints, and Music for 

















Price 14d. 


10, Bolt Court, Fleet 


UARANTEE SOCIETY, established by 
Act of Parliament. Security given for the of Per- 
sons in Situations of Trust. P: 


(Henay Jams Hewr, Street. 


Fidelity 

articulars may be obta Nl st 

the Society's Office, No. 28. Poultry, between the hours of 
Five o'clock. AGRNTS. 


Bi . - Nathaniel Lea, Esq. 
Bitar : ase Galiender, E> — 
ia . . tr, 
Hull ° . Alsop ¢ 
Leeds ‘ e + Messrs. J. H. and G. Ridsdale, 
Liverpool . e + Messrs. Hughes and Ronald, 
M ester - Samuel Taylor, gon 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . __F. W. Bulman 
By order, THOMAS DODUSON, Secretary. 








oO the LADIES. — Madame TUSSAU ae 
fiTustelous Duke of Wellington, The a ‘and Prines Al Albert | 
are cuppesedl te be offering the hero the 4 maha 








serves, surrounded by the coverclans in inity with , sup- 
ported by the fens ¢ characters of the day, in vin Me costumes, 
Ponsisting of 18 “This exhibition nteaente is 
one of the yy - ft sights in the metro; with 
— P thi maid = ‘yeen brought tg mater of Ad. 
many things cou! ave . - 
mittance, Is. ; Napoleon Rooms, 6d. from Eleven till Ten 
at night. Concert at Eight. Just aihen a model of 
Tom Thamb. 
| 


Iss EEE WOOnDs GALLERIES, 


M 


Leicester vot t Tom | 
oe tely wrought from rom he tans best of eae | 
hety of Socred Bebjorte, from the Ancient Masters, See a 
Dole, Carracci, &e., in the whole cmeounting to near) Beau- | 


tiful Pictures. Open from Ten till Dusk. 
whole, One Shilling each Person. 


Admittance to 


GENUINE ‘SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring’s, City Reed, Finsbury, opposite the Artillery 


N Gold, Silver, anki Gilt Cases, many. of week 


are manufactured by the best 
rate Geneva Watches. "The ubtic are Late eer that's “ie ¥ 


the Stock is uine forfei' col | 
Pownhroke:t ip and about Lantos eae d chee ror ee warrant } 
e) well, being cleaned and ve examined before sub- 


al entiation vary Watch algo , they must 
give eneral satisfaction every VS so i tered fon —. than 
alf its original cost. Every variet 
changed. Lunette Glasses fitted, el. of Watches 
N.B. Any Watch not approved of, and returned “ae seven 











ave, the per exc nor = tappiled generally. allowing Sper cent 
G LASS'S SAFE and EF F ECT UAL CURE 
for the RINGWORM. 


5 ina private eirele ie, has been 
many persons who xperienced 
other applications have Suled,) te make it the comfort 
and consolation of Mothers of =e ea with this most 
dreadful disorder. Tecpensenatal where this 
celebrated composition has effected a cure in a who have 
suffered for six, twelve, or twenty months ; and who have been re- 
stored in a few weeks. The dation ta stubple : sud. efter aeing 
it three or four times, its malignant effects one nted 
being communicated to others, even if sleeping in 
wearing the same hat. The sufferer is not pu 
Cops, — a =o usual amusements ; 
les the painful and disgusting operation 
The medical quale a ates e Sains the 
prepared by a tedious process ;- 
ventor does not ihe raivable Discovery for a variety 
orders, but solely for the jaerte 


Sold, wholesale and retail, 5 + &e. 
High Street, Whitechapel, aid by | Mr. Meek, Cheonist. 0 hu 
King Street, Deptford. .~ ls. 1 d. and . 
ten os ‘peda Te Head having ben Sol wees 
nd water, w iL w + 
day, viz. morning and and nicht. 
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He 
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R. CLARKE’S ENAMELLED SUCCE- 


DANEUM, for sopping Teeth, is far to 
anything ever before pest, os =e lace eas tact tooth thout any 
pressure or pain, and immediately 


after application, po romaine rea ae the tooth for ‘tee 
extraction un: 


mooganry and senders ee again useful for 

cation. Prepared only Py Be? CLARKE Surgeon Dentist. 
LOSS OF TEETH. 

MR. CLARKE still continues to y the loss of teeth, from 

adhesion 


one to « complete set, wu his bea I system of self- 
which has procured ion such universal approbation in some thew. 


recommended by numerous ph sad 
ing the most ingenious system of 1 

— emerge Eacentes. They are so pte ok sup ag artical i 
causing the least pain, vumtaien ts caieeara: ation of aioe quite 


unnecessary. They 0 fixed to teeth, 
forming « new gum, where the gums have “oe ano 





mercury or othe: uses, without 
and, above all, are firmer inthe mouth, and 


tion to nat 
Fitts olard na ¢ 


UR 


charges. 
CLARKE, 8 -Dentist, at home Ten 
wee Thayer Street, Manchester Rion eo - 
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LONDON JOURNAL. 


THE LAST NEW NOVEL, 
THE LAST NEW PLAY, 
THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS, 


| 


THE 
THE 
THE 


LAST NEW POEM, 
LAST NEW MUSIC, 
LAST NEW ENGRAVING, 


OF EACH WEEK. 


The best of the Old and the newest of the New in Literature, the Arts and Science ; — with a fearless | 
_ Commentary on Men and Things, and a faithful reflex of Tue Srieit or THe Passive Hour. 


CONTENTS OF PART THE FIRST. 


No. I. 

A Word Introductory. 

The Last New Play : — The Prize Comedy. 

The Last New Novel: — The Wandering Jew. 

The Last New Book of Travels: — Travels in Southern Abyssinia. 

Pen and Ink Sketches in London: —The Literary Fag End. 

The Modern Midas. 

Selections from the latest New Works: — Sketch in the House of 
Commons. 

Private Life of the Emperor Nicholas. 

Whitebait at Greenwich, by a Man with a Cigar in his Mouth, &c. 
&e. 
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Pen and Ink Sketches in London: — The Journalist. 

A Legend from the German. 
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An Irish Legend. 
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A Death Scene. 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER V.-—-AN ESCAPE-—-THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


As we entered the harbour, Pauline opened her eyes ; and imagining that 
she was awaken‘ng only from some consoling dream, her first emotion was 
one of terror, and she stretched out her arms, as if to convince herself that 
they were no longer touching the walls of the sepulchre ; she then looked 
anxiously around her, and asked me where I was taking her. 

«“ Be not alarmed,” replied I; “ the houses that you see before you are 
those of an humble village ; the people are too busy to be inquisitive, and 
you may remain here, unknown, as long as you please. But if you wish to 
go elsewhere, name the spot, and to-morrow — to-night — this very instant 
— I am ready to go with you; I will be your guide ” 

« Even out of France?” said she. 

“ Anywhere !” 

“ Oh! thank you!” she replied; “ but leave me a little while to think 
about this. I must try and collect my ideas, for indeed, at this moment, my 
head and my heart are both oppressed; my strength has all been spent by 
the two last days and nights, and there is a confusion in my mind, almost 
amounting to insanity.” 

“ As you please,” said I. “ When you wish to see me, only send for 
me.” 

She made me a sign of thanks, and just then we arrived at the Inn. 
To avoid wounding Pauline’s delicacy of feeling, I ordered a chamber for 
her in a part of the house entirely detached from my own. I then requested 
the hostess to send her nothing but a little weak broth, for more nourishing 
food might, I feared, prove dangerous in the present weak and irritable state 
of her stomach ; and having given these orders, I retired to my own apart- 
ment. 

Here I was at ‘iberty to yield myself to the joy which filled my whole 
soul; but which, in Pauline’s presence, I had not dared to show. I had 
saved the life of the woman I loved — of her, whose remembrance, in spite 
of a separation of two years, had not faded from my heart; it was she who 
owed her life to me. I thought, with amazement, on the many secret 
windings and various combinations by which I had been conducted by 
chance, or, I should say, by Providence, to this result ; and a mortal shudder 
ran through my every vein when I reflected that, had but one of these for- 
tuitous circumstances been wanting — had I lost but a single link of the 
chain of petty events which had formed the clue to guide me through this 
labyrinth, Pauline would, at that moment, have been writhing with the con- 
vulsions of famine or of poison; while I, far distant, busy in my ignorance 
with some trifle or amusement, should have left her suffering thus without 
a breath or a presentiment to whisper to ine that she was dying, and that I 
might save her. These thoughts were appalling, as thought often is ; yet, at 
the same time, how consoling is it, after we have run through the whole 
circle of doubt, to find that our reflections bring us back to that faith which 
wrests the world from the blind hands of chance, and places it in those of 
the all-wise God ! 

I remained for an hour, lost in thought ; but I swear to you — continued 
my friend — that, during this time, not one impure idea entered my mind. 
I felt happy and proud of having rescued her; the action brought with it 
its own recompense, and I asked nothing more than what I had — the hap- 
finess of having been the chosen instrument of its accomplishment. At the 
end of the hour, Pauline sent for me. I eagerly rose to fly to her apart- 
ment, but I faltered at the door, and stopped for a moment to regain my 
composure: the servant-girl returned, and repeated the invitation, before I 
could succeed in conquering my emotion. 

Pauline had not undressed, but was lying on the bed. I approached her 
with as much calmness as I could command, and she held out her hand 
to me. 

“ I have not thanked you yet,” said she; “ but my excuse must be the 
utter impossibility of finding words to express my gratitude. Realise, if you 
ean, the terror of a woman in the situation in which you found me, and for- 
give me.” 

“ There are some situations, madam,” replied I, endeavouring to suppress 
my emotion, “so unlooked-for and so strange, that they dispense with or- 
dinary conventional forms. 1 was conducted to you by the hand of God, 
and I thank him for it; but my mission is not yet, I trust, accomplished : 
you may again, perhaps, have need of me. Will you listen to a proposition 
I am about to make? I am rich, and my own master. I have nothing that 
binds me more to one spot of earth than to another. It was my intention to 
travel, and I was about setting out for England with no definite object in 
view. There is nothing easier, therefore, than for me to change my route, 
and turn my steps toward any other part of the world. Perhaps you may 
find yourself under the necessity of leaving France. I, of course, know not 
how this may be. I ask not to be made acquainted with your private af- 
fairs, and, without your sanction, shall not allow myself to form even a con- 
jJecture concerning them; but whether you intend to remain in France, or 
to leave the country, you may dispose of me entirely ; and, as your friend or 
brother, I will either accompany you or follow you at a distance, as you may 
command: make me an acknowledged protector, or bid me seem not to 
know you—all shall be implicitly obeyed; and this too, believe me, 
madam, without selfish hope or evil intent. This is what I wished to say. 
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Let me conjure you to forget your own youth and mine, or else fancy me 
your brother.” 

“ Thank you,” replied the countess, in a voice of deep emotion ; “I frankly 
accept your most kind and generous offer, and I must rely entirely on your 
honour, I have no one besides in this world to look to; for you are the only 
one that knows even of my existence. You have conjectured rightly,” she 
continued “ that I am under the necessity of leaving France. You tell me 
that you had intended to go to England: you will take me there with you: 
but as I must not arrive without some name, and as you have offered me the 
title of your sister, let me be to the world henceforth, Mademoiselle de Ner- 
val.” 

* Oh,” cried I, “ you make me but too happy!” The countess signed to 
me to listen. 

“ T am going to ask more than you expect, perhaps: I was once rich; 
but the dead, you know, have nothing.” 

“ But,” cried I, “ I have wealth, and my whole fortune shall vs 

“ You misunderstand me,” interrupted she, colouring deeply. 

I asked pardon, and she proceeded. 

“ Let me be Mdlle de Nerval — your father’s daughter, if you will —an 
orphan, confided to your care. You will have letters of introduction, and 
you may easily procure me a place as teacher in some boarding-shool. I 
speak English and Italian, like my mother-tongue, and I am a good musician 
— at least, they used to tell me so—and I will give lessons in languages 
and music.” “ But this is impossible,” exclaimed I, “ These are my con- 
ditions, nevertheless,” replied the countess; “do you refuse them, Monsieur 
de Nerval, or will you accept them, brother?” “ Yes, yes; be it as you 
will,” cried I; “ anything — everything!” “Then,” said Pauline, “ there 
is not a moment to be lost. We must go to-morrow. Is that practicable?” 
“ Certainly,” replied I. “ But what shall I do for a passport?” said she. 
“ T have one,” I replied. “ But it is in the name of M. de Nerval, only.” 
said she. ‘ I can easily add that of my sister.” “ But will that not be a 
falsehood?” “ A very harmless one. However, would you prefer my 
writing to Paris for another?” “ No, no,” replied she, “that would delay 
us too long. From what place do we sail?” “ From Havre.” “ And 
how, pray?” “ By the packet-boat, if you like.” “ And when?” “ When- 
ever you please.” “ Then may we not go at once?” she asked. “ You 
must be too weak yet.” “ Oh, no! indeed I am not,” said she; “I am 
quite strong. As soon as you are disposed to go you will find me ready.” 
“ In two hours, then,” said I. “ Very well,” replied Pauline. “ Good-bye 
till then, brother.” “ Farewell, madam,” said I. “ Ah,” said the countess, 
with a smile, “ you are breaking our engagement already.” “ You must 
give me time,” replied I, “ to get accustomed to that name, sweet as it is.” 
“ Why, it has not cost me so much trouble,” said.Pauline. “ Oh, you F 
I began, but checked myself, for I was going to say too much, “ In two 
hours, then,” I went on, “ all shall be prepared according to your wishes.” 
I then bowed and retired. 

I found my boatmen supping and drinking, and acquainted them with my 
new project of reaching Havre that night to be in time for the packet-boat ; 

but they refused to attempt the trip in the boat which had brought us to this 
place. However, as they required only an hour to get ready a more sub- 
stantial vessel, we at once agreed upon the terms, or, rather, they left them 
to my generosity. So I added five louis d’ors to the twenty-five which they | 
had already received ; and, for this sum, I verily believe, they would have | 
| 
| 

















agreed to take me to America. 

I then paid a visit to the wardrobe of my hostess, ‘The countess, you 
must remember, had escaped with the dress she wore at the time of her 
imprisonment, and nothing more. I feared to expose her, weak and delicate 
as she was, to the wind and night-fogs ; and perceiving, on the upper shelf | 
of the press, a large Scotch plaid, I took possession of it, requesting Madame 
Oseraie to enter it on her bill; and with this shawl and my cloak, I was. in 
hopes that my companion might not be injured by the voyage, I had not 
to wait a moment, for no sooner was she told that the boat was ready than 
she made her appearance. I had taken advantage of the time she had al- 
lowed me, to settle my account at the inn, so that we had only to gain the 
harbour, and embark. 

The night, as I had foreseen, proved cold, but clear and beautiful, I 
wrapped the countess in her shawl, and begged her to lie down under an | 
awning, which the boatmen had made with a sail in the stern of the boat; 
but the serenity of the sky, and the smoothness of the sea, induced her to 
remain on the deck. I pointed to a bench, and we seated ourselves beside 
each other. 

We were both so full of thought, that we remained thus some time with- 
out exchanging a word. I sat, with my head drooping on my breast re- 
flecting with amazement on the train of singular adventures which I had 
thus commenced ; and which would, in all probability, extend far into the 
future. I longed to know, by what tissue of events the Countess de Beu- 
reval, young, rich, and apparently beloved by her husband, had been brought 
to await the death from which | had snatched her, in one of the vaults ofa | 
ruined abbey. With what design, and for what result, could her husband 
have spread the report of her murder, and exhibited the body of another 
woman on the bier? Could it have been from jealousy? was the first idea 
which presented itself to my mind, But this was too revolting a thought. 
Could Pauline be in love with any one? In that case, there was at once an | 
end of my dreams, and I was indeed disenchanted ; for, no doubt, she would | 
return to life for her lover, and be she where she might, he would find her 
out and rejoin her. So, then, I had only saved her for another; and she 
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| would thank me, as her brother, and there would be an end of the matter 


— the lover would squeeze my hand, and swear he owed me more than life 
itself and then they would enjoy a happiness all the more secure for being 
totally unknown. And for my part, I should return to France, to suffer as 
I had already suffered, and indeed a thousand times more ; for the felicity, 
which I had dimly seen afar, had approached only the more cruelly to elude 
me. And then, perhaps, the time might come when I should curse the hour 
in which I had saved her; and regret that, dead to all the world besides, 
she was still living to me, but far from me, and for and with another. Besides, 
if she had been guilty, the count was not to blame. Under the same circum- 
stances, I should not have left ber to die — but I would have killed her ! yes, 
and her paramour! Pauline loving another! Pauline guilty! The thought 
was heart-rending. I slowly raised my head: Pauline was looking up at 
the sky, and thé large tears were coursing each other down her cheeks. 

** What is the matter?” exclaimed I; “ speak, I conjure you.” 

“ Do you think,” said she calmly, “do you think the heart will not aehe 
on quitting country, mother, and home, for ever? Do you think it will not 
bleed at passing from tranquillity, if not from actual happiness, to despair ? 
Do you think that a woman, at my age, can go beyond sea, to drag on the 
remainder of her life in a foreign land, and not mingle one tear with the 
waves that are bearing her away from all she loves?” 

“ But,” said I, “is this really an eternal adieu ?” 

“ Eternal !" murmured she, gently shaking her head. 

“ And shall you never again see a single individual of those whom you so 
much regret leaving?” 

“ No, never!” she replied. 

“* And will no one — no one, without any exception, ever know that she, 
whom they believe dead, and whom they so deeply regret, yet lives and 
laments ?” 

“ No one,” she replied, “ without any exception.” 

“ Ah!” cried I, “ what a weight you have taken from my heart.” 

“ 1 do not understand you,” said Pauline, 

“ Can you not imagine,” I replied, “ the doubts and fears which must 
arise within me? Have you, yourself, no curiosity to know the circum- 
stances by which I was led to your rescue ? You pour out thanks to Heaven, 
for having saved you, but you have never once asked how it was brought 
about.” 

“ True,” replied she, “ brother and sister should have no secrets from each 
other — you shall tell me all — and J, in my turn, will conceal nothing from 
you.” 

“ Nothing?” cried I. “ Oh, promise me, in sacred truth, you will let me 
read your heart, like an open book.” 

“ Yes,” said Pauline, “and you will find nothing there but misfortune, 
resignation, and prayer. But the hour has not yet come: I am, as yet, too 
fresh from all those horrors to have courage to relate them.” 

“ Then,” said I, “when and where you will —I will wait your own 
time.” 

“ Tam sadly tired,” said she, rising ; “did you not say I might sleep under 
that awning ?” 

I led her to the place, and spread my cloak on the floor, She then mo- 
tioned to me to leave her, and | returned to my seat on the deck, where, in 
the very place she had occupied, and resting my head where hers had rested, 
I remained until our arrival at Havre. 

On the next evening we landed at Brighton, and in six hours more we 
were in London, 


. 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 


A cewraat notice of the Magazines of the month may be written in a very 
few words, There are some very good papers and many very bad articles. 
The old periodicals are working up the fag ends of the most of their original 
contributors — the new ones are putting before us much unripe fruit. In 
the first, then, we find an arrogant dulness, in the second a pert flippancy. 
Biack woop is still, as of old, the giant of the monthlies, solid and substantial, 
yet with touches of his old humour. To artists, of all men within our ex- 
perience——except too many professedly literary men—the worst educated 
class and certainly the least imaginative, we recommend “ The Etching 
Club,” with its shrewd and subtle criticism. “The Love Chase in Prose,” 
we do not like; “ The Traditions of Lusatia” are dry, having neither the 
simplicity of an old tale, nor the more elaborate working out of a modern 
story ; but there is a real and homely interest in “The Stolen Child.” The 
Potyrecustc Review, which comes next to our hand, is a carefully compiled, 
scientific miscellany, somewhat in the great engraver's interest against 
art unions; and with a suggested “Cure for Earthquakes,” which is per- 
fectly astounding. In Bewriev's Miscettany, Mr. Albert Smith seems in 
his “ Seattergood Family” to be working an almost exhausted vein of the 
humour which distinguished his outset into literary life. 
in “The Lonely One, a tale of fashionable life,” that has not been better 
done before, and after all it is but a poor joke. The story of the “ Sausage- 


There is nothing | 
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maker of Ghent” is disgusting rather than humorous. “A Great Uncle” 
is a great ass; but in Mr.Curling’s “ Tale of the Wars of Marlborough” 
there is much power, and Leech’s illustration to it is really a fine compo- 
sition. The author of Dr. Hookwell’s “ Eton Scenes and Eton Men” must 
be interesting to those who know to whom they refer, but to us they have 
the mistiness of “green-room gossip” to a man in the Highlands, a mess- 
room conversation to one who never saw an army list, or a vestry-meeting 
to those whose “ parish,” like our own, is the world. Mr. J. Fisher Murray's 
account of the House of Commons in “ The Physiology of London Life” is 
continued with great spirit. Over Tue Intuminaren Macazine there hangs 
a heaviness, which, though most of the articles are good, conveys an im- 
pression of dulness, and makes the reader inclined to set it aside for some- 
thing more cheerful. The fault is in the contributors being all of them too 
much inclined to indulge in the essay style; thus they are all talking at and 
lecturing the reader, who is not always inclined to be preached at by every 
young lady or gentleman that ventures to take a pen in his hand. “ Lizzy’s 
Back Hair,” by the editor, is the best article. The “ Story of King Midas” 


introduces to our notice for the first time Mr. Peron Kingston ; it is a clever ° 


imitation of the Ingoldsby style, and almost equal to it, but too lengthy. 





The writer wants the art of “cutting down” his poems; one half at least of | 


the stanzas might be omitted, and the force of the poem would be greatly 
increased. ‘Tux New Monruty is extremely well edited, and those who 
are partial to curious studies we would refer to a continuation in the present 
number of the “ Talleyrand Papers,” in which is contained the only correct 
sketch we have yet met with of the Princess Talleyrand. Mrs. Trollope has 
set another family on their travels — “The Robertses” — and carries them 
through France in her usual satirical style. “The Table d’Hote,” though 
the plot of the story is stolen from a French melodrama, is a sad tale well 
told; and in “ Nick Croxtead” the “ Law Evader,” by the author of Peter 
Priggins, will be found an amusing account of a place on the coast-of Kent, 
known but little even to the most travelled of our readers — “The Dead 
Man's Ness.” In Frasea’s Macaztne there is always certain to be one 
good article — “ The Luck of Barry Lyndon.” The humour and knowledge 
of the world which Mr. Thackeray shows in this series of papers would 
alone suffice to establish a magazine, just as “ Wright's Mornings in Bow 
Street ” did of themselves make the fortune of “ The Morning Herald” as a 
newspaper. The “ Fine Day in Piccadilly ” is a paper of much antiquarian 
research and London literary tittle-tattle, partly very amusing and partly 
very dull; but the several other papers of the number before us are of a 
In Ainswontn’s Macaztve there are many excellent 
articles, though Mr. Ainsworth’s “St. James’s, or The Court of Queen 
Anne,” has, to our thinking, very little to reeommend it, but its bustling in- 
cidents and the constant recurrence of historical names in historical situa- 
tions ; there is no interest in any of the characters, nor any under-current to 
the main story of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Masham, which every one 
knows did take place. With deference to the editor, we think it time that “John 
Manesty ” was brought toa close; the greater majority of the latter chapters 
were not written by Dr. Maginn, and he who has undertaken to finish the 
story is evidently unacquainted with the original intention of the author. 
The title of the novel, as Dr. Maginn intended it to stand, was “ Dick Hoskins 
the Slave Snapper —a pirate legend of Liverpool ;” and the discovery that 
John Manesty the merchant and Dick Hoskins the slave snapper and pirate 
were the same person, was to have been kept as “the surprise” until the 
last, Is there not somewhere a scene of this novel extant, in which General 
Washington is introduced, talking of liberty and purchasing a slave? 
and another, of the sudden appearance of Dick Hoskins to two men of his crew, 
who are lounging on the shore of the Bight of Benin; with some powerful 
descriptions of the scenery on the African coast, for much of the accuracy and 
detail of which Doctor Maginn acknowledged himself indebted to Miss Lan- 
don’s husband. The early chapters were unquestionably written by Dr. 
Maginn ; these later papers are surely by a very inferior hand. The story 
of the “ Hibblethwaites ” is altogether a wandering from the original inten- 
tion of the author. “The Trapper” and “Lynch Law” are two capital 
American stories, the one by Mr. Mills, the other by Charles Hooton. Mr. 
W. Francis Ainsworth is, we believe, the writer of a “ Notice of Monsieur 
Fontanier’s Mission to the East,” and brings his knowledge of the Euphrates 
expedition to bear in inflicting a severe and merited chastisement on the 
agent for France in the East. Mr. Peake, we perceive, has reverted to an 
old jest book for his story of the “ King of Prussia’s Grenadier ;” it was, 
at least twenty years since, admirably illustrated by Cruikshank. 
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In Hoop’s Macazine we are told that Sir Edward Bulwer is to appear 
as a contributor in the next number: but where will the Editor find room 
for him ? — not we hope by turning out some of the very good hands he has 
about him already. We hail the re-appearance of Mr. Hood himself, after 
protracted illness, in the continuance of “ Our Family,” a domestic novel. 
In style it partakes of the humorous inconsequentiality of Sterne and the 
odd turns and quiddities of Thomas Hood. The sketch of a pauper patient, 
who comes to return the bottles to the doctor, who had kindly tended her 
in illness, is graphically executed ; and much truth and knowledge of the hu- 
man mind is there in “ I arn't going to take any more physic!” “ No!” “ No; 
it's good for nothing, or you wouldn't give it away gratis. There's all the 
bottles; and there” — throwing a paper bag on the counter — “ there’s the 


corks !” 


Tae Pavrrr Patient. —“O Ingratitude !— marble hearted fiend ! how 
hadst thou possessed that thankless woman with a demon, fit only, like those 
of old, to inhabit a swine. Weekly, daily, recalling the better times she 
had known, she had bemoaned her inability to fee a physician, or pay an 
apothecary ; daily, almost hourly, she had lamented the delicate constitution 


" of her little Betty, and the impossibility of furnishing her with a better bed, 


more generous diet, and warmer garments — wants for which, by will and 
deed, her benefactor had endeavoured to provide; and to throw, in his 
very teeth, all his charitable unguents, lotions, composing draughts, and 
tonic mixtures, bottles and corks included, and then, in return, to pour on 
his benevolent head the full phials of her wrath, bitter as the waters of Marah, 
and corrosive as aquafortis! It might have moved a saint !” 


We are indebted to Mr. Hood for introducing to us a very pleasing poet 
in Mr. Andrew Winter, who will unquestionably, from the melody of his 
verse, the beauty of his images, and his power of description, achieve a name 


with bombastic phrases, or introducing too familiar objects into his verse, as 
thus in his poem in the present number: “ August — A Water Sketch.” 
Who is there that by reading — 


See, darling ! here, 
Among the weeds, the glist’ning pieces still, 
Of the Venetian glass | broke last spring, 
Toasting “ ‘The lady with the Greek-waved hair,” 
Till the last bubble burst upon my lip— 


who, we say, would recognise the ale-glass, out of which we saw the poet 
drinking bottled stout at Twickenham Ait, to the health of Miss » the 
newsman’s daughter, at the last excursion for the benefit of the newsvenders ; 
that féte which he so charmingly commemorates in the lines before us, not 
forgetting the old fiddler and the harp-player, whose tinkling touch haunts 
every summer voyager to Greenwich. 





I should have lost you then, 
Had not that glorious Weber's waltz struck up, 
And swiftly into pity’s melting drops , 
All my hoar-frosted haughty pride dissolved. 
Then your revenge !—Up sprang the gladd‘ning strings, 
Beneath the harper’s spirit-stirring hand ; 
And round you whirled me till my hair blew back, 
And pants broke up my set rehearsed speech. 


Thus speaks the lady ; whereupon, quoth Andrew Winter, 


Loop back we shawl, 
Let thus your bonnet from the ribands swing, &c. 


It must be a rare thing to have a poet’s eye, which can convert Miss | 


Muggins into a “ lady with the Greek-waved hair,” and make of a common 
rummer a Venetian glass. Oh, vast and wide imagination, couldst thou but 


advance to reality, and turn each fourpenny piece in our pockets into a five 
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pound note! We have pointed out Mr. Winter's faults, and shown his | 
tendency to silliness: our readers will see his merits, without the critic's | 


finger-post, in the first part of this poem, which we have extracted in another 
part of our paper. Mr. G. P. James's article, “ The Slow Man,” is a very 
good story, and well told. But we shall extract “ The Polka,” as more 
germane to the time, 


THE POLKA, 


“ The prevalent question among the dancing members of the clubs about 
two months ago was, ‘ Is the Polka to be laughed down — or learnt?’ The 
former alternative was adopted, by an immense majority, on the first ap- 
pearance of the dance in the private ball-rooms ; and a powerful Opposition 
was forthwith organised. Young England led the attack; confident in its 
powers of sarcastic predication — fond of running a tilt (for practice) at any 
windmill — and clinging consistently, in this instance, to the choregraphic 
traditions of the May-pole. All the renowned waltzers, to a man, followed 
on the same side; feeling it rather hard to be cast down from their high 
estate, after years of meritorious exertion; unbelted champions, starting 
fresh, amidst a crowd of nameless rivals, for a new reputation. They repre- 
sented the ‘ finality’ party among dancers; maintaining the status quo of 
the ball-room, as Lord John, after the Reform Bill, did that of the House ; 
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and for the same reason. ike him, they were satisfied with the ‘ move- 
ment’ in which their own laurels were earned; and saw, in a progress 
which threatened to supersede their sway, a reprehensible spirit of insubor- 
dination to the existing order of things. Accordingly, when the first Polka- 
ball was given (not a hundred miles from the Grosvenor Gate, Hyde Park), 
they went about industriously filling parental ears with vague reports as to 
the freedom and abandon of the new dance; and predicting the speedy re- 
laxation of all wholesome discipline, and social convenance, unless this 
* Park-Lane Conspiracy’ (as they called it) should be promply nipped in 
the bud. Next may be mentioned a numerous clique of aristocratic blasés 
and fldneurs ; and especially the drawing-room loungers of the Traveller's 
and Crockford's, who declared it the correct thing to vote the new dance a 
‘ bore.’ Their indolent example had more influence in the club world than all 
Young England's polished shafts, and the prophecies of the peevish, put 
together, But none of these drawing-room sets could compare, for the 
vigour and pertinacity of their resistance, with the elderly beaux down 
stairs in the dining-room. With them it was, so to speak, a question of 
life or death, They gnashed their mineral teeth, and stirred up their purple- 
black curls, as they sat over their claret, revolving their approaching dis- 
comfiture. Small chance now for their creaky joints against the supple 
elasticity of twenty-five! No more walking through the diagrams of ['&é and 
la poule, with an easy stiffness, as though they could do steps if they liked — 
and rather wished it were the fashion. The very girls of eighteen, hitherto 
their great trust and stay, would now find them out as readily as the women 
of forty-five — experienced in skin-partings, and pivoted incisors. They 
damned the thing roundly, as “ a clumsy peasant dance; a senseless, boister- 
ous romp; a vulgar, village trot; which they, for their parts, would never 
countenance.’ <A true conclusion, at any rate; unless there be a mesmeric 
art to infuse life and contractility into cotton gastrocnemii, But besides 
these, strange to say, there were scores of well-built, active young fellows, 
whose interest, had they the nous to see it, was to have joyfully seized on the 
Polka as the ladder of their advancement in the estimation of the fair; but 


wondered at, but cunningly promoted ; reflecting, with something between 
a chuckle and a sigh—*‘ Si la jeunesse savait !— si la vieillesse pouvait }’ 
And then, in the distance, the environs of London, with pious Clapham at 
their head, lifted up their voice, and cried aloud as one man against the li- 
centious innovation; a new infraction of their pet commandment — the gem 
of the suburban decalogue — the palladium of suburban purity —‘ Thou 
shalt not touch thy partner’s waist.’ The which pharisaic clamour, to say 
the truth, was not wholly without an echo in Carlton Gardens and the 
Squares ; where a sort of hybrid sanctity, that goes to Little Bethel and the 
Opera by turns, is occasionally to be met with; scarcely out-done by the 
sectarianism of the banlieuve, in transcendental fine feeling and vulgar fas- 
tidiousness. It is observable, however, with respect to this metropolitan 
methodism (and herein it differs from the unction of the outskirts), that it 
seldom springs from a gratuitous animosity to fun; but usually has its origin 
(we do not say its exeuse) in some such lame reason as inspired Byron's 
querulous tirade against waltzing (to which the public common sense has 
long ago done justice). When, for example, at a Park-Lane Polka-ball, 
you see, in some corner, a pair of upturned eyeballs, giving a sort of tele- 
graphic publicity to their owner’s horror at the corruption of the age; then, 
dear reader, look down at indignant Virtue’s feet —and nine times in ten 
you shall find them gnarled and knotted with bunions. Now, knowing 
bunions to be painful, and the sight of unattainable pleasure tantalising, one 
can make allowance in such a case for a little virtuous dyspepsia, Whereas 
one shrinks with unmitigated disgust from a pious Peckhamite — revellin 
in cant for its own unctuous sake; and propagating its effete jargon, for the 
mere pleasure of snuffling through his nose. Happily, the opposition of 
these fanatics, whether thinly scattered in the west-end districts, or teeming 
in the region of back-gardens and brickfields, was more feverish than effective, 
Little Bethel has been losing ground ever since Boz gave Stiggins that 
ducking under the pump. ‘ ‘Tea-and-bible’ is found out for a dilute sort 
of religion after all; and keen noses have smelt something very like gin in 
all that piety-and-water, 

“ So much for the Opposition; which, notwithstanding its weak points, 
comprises some powerful interests, and presented on the whole a very for- 
midable aspect. And now for the partizans of the Polka, — who were they ? 
Who took the field against this bristling array? Who ran the gauntlet of 
club wit — and bore down the vis inertia of social indifference — and un- 
horsed Young England —and swept the fanaties clean out of the field: — 
and at last, by dint of sheer energy, carried their point, and compelled folks 
to recognise the Polka as one of the undeniable ‘ issues of time.’ — another 
‘great fact’ like the League? The glory of this achievement belongs 
exclusively to tux younG Lattes or Lonnon. Yes, the Polka is a conquest 
of feminine genius; established on British soil, and imposed as a yoke on 
the recalcitrant London clubs by the tact, courage, and perseverance of our 
high-mettled English girls, And truly it was no light undertaking. Their 
work was cut out for them, as the saying is. They had a twofold contest to 
engage. Parental scruples were first to be assuaged ; and the clubs to be 
reduced to obedience afterwards. ‘The former was a matter of diplomatic 
negociation ; the latter of pitched battles. Of the negociations we know 
nothing but their results. ‘They were carried on by committees with 
closed doors, in the boudoirs — now turned into diplomatic bureaur, The 
battles came off, of a night, in the ball-rooms. The ball-room is a woman's 
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chosen battle-ground. There she comes forth in her war-paint, fully 
equipped. Her accustomed foot treads, firmlier than man’s, on the glossy 
brown holland. She measures the enemy with wary eye ; undazzled by 
wax-light. Does she appear absorbed in Lanner’s airy music? She is ela- 
borating the theory of her cathpaign. Seems she lost in the soft flattery 
of her assiduous partner? She is scheming the details of his defeat. In 
arts, even greater than in arms, she inclines to a Fabian policy; and 
leisurely matures her plots. She knows when to cool her adversary with 
ice; when to mix his blood with petulant champagne. Sometimes she 
tempts him to a summary issue, and a sudden fall. Sometimes she leads 
him on to tipey-cake; and conquers — after supper. The tactics of the 
Polka struggle were simple but dexterous; insidious manceuvres at first, 
suddenly exchanged at the right moment for a series of daching charges. 
During the first few days the young ladies were satisfied with luring over a 
few deserters from the enemy's camp. These they made much of —com- 
plimented — caressed. ‘They served (unconsciously ) as decoys; exciting the 
jealousy of their companions and rivals by the unusual favours they enjoyed. 
Every night witnessed larger defections from the Opposition; whose losses, 
thus continued in an accelerating ratio, soon began to tell seriously upon 
their strength. Their position became alarming. 

“ Suddenly the young ladies closed their ranks, and joined battle. No more 
coaxing now! They came flashing out with their ready weapons, cut-and- 
thrust; home questions —subtle taunts —keen sneers—cruel allusions. 
They had brought the edge of their contempt toa perfect razor, and gave no 
quarter; but ‘ cut mercy, with a sharp knife, to the bone.’ The Opposition 
was seized with a panic. Each successive ball told with more signal effect 
upon their gaping ranks. ‘Their very leaders went privily and learned the 
dance; to be prepared for all hazards. Their nimble-witted antagonists, 
seeing the day to be theirs, adopted ‘a short and easy method’ with the 
shattered remnant of the foe. They no longer vouchsafed to be sarcastic ; 
but slew with a cool disdain. The contemptuous intonation of their simple 
* Do you dance the Polka?’ cut short all irrelevant discussion. Until you 
did, your conversation was limited toa bare moiety of that frugal allowance 
-——* yea yea, and nay nay.’ They had no ears for more. You vainly 
sought to fortify your negative with some faint witticism. You were beneath 
@ rejoinder ; not worth pulverising. You might think yourself lucky to be 
asked by some scornful beauty, as she turned off on her heel, whether you 
had ‘ever heard of Coulon?’ or to have the Polka-column of the Times’ 
advertisements commended ‘to your private meditations.’ The result of 
the conflict is now matter of history. 


We find the Dustin Univensrry Magazine an unusually heavy number. 
What has become of Mr. Lever? —“Arrah Neil,” by Mr.G. P. James, is but a 
poor succession to Harry Lorrequer, though the tale is well told. The “ Nevilles 
of Garretstown” is adull fiction, in a very heavy style; and the “ Crisis-Exeite- 
ment” reads like the stale leaders of anewspaper. Tue Sroatina Review is 
one of the best numbers of this spirited periodical. “The Crack Shot of 
Ceylon” is an article we shall reserve to ourselves the privilege of extracting. 
In Simows’s Cotontat Macazine will be found a useful paper, headed 
“ Hints for Actual and Intending Colonists,” as well as “ A Narrative of the 
Niger Expedition,” with details of death and sickness, sufficient to make the 
blood run cold, and to ensure a wish that some of the philanthropists who 
forced out that fatal and ill-judged mission had been themselves compelled 
to accompany it. Tue Jounnat or rae Royat Acricutrora Society is 
a valuable compendium of the important reports contributed to the Society 
by men of practical talent and sober views of agricultural improvement. 
Every article, however, that we read in this and other journals of a similar 
tendency, serves but more strongly to convince us that the Corn Laws acted 
no otherwise than as a bonus to the ignorance and indolence of the farmer 
under the old system. One of the strange things in this magazine to the 
literary reader is to meet with “ Lord Stanley on Tussac Grass,” and “ On 
the Method of growing Beans and Cabbages on the same Ground, by the 
Earl of Lovelace,” names of historical celebrity which, in such apposition, re- 
mind us of — 


Great Alexander, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


—— 


THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
The Young Widow. By the Authoress of the “ Scottish Heiress.” London: 
T. C. Newby, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


{Second Notice ) 


We left our hero on his way to fight a duel; the duel is fought, and he 
unintentionally kills his man. Let us now give & scene delightfully painted 
by our author. 
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; Macoir pursues his studies 





THE FISHING VILLAGE. 


Weel may the boatie row, 
And better may she speed ; 
Weel may the boatie row, 
That wins the bairnie’s bread. 


The boatie rows, the fisher tows, 
The boatie rows fu’ weel ; 
And mickle luck attend the boat, 
The marlin and the creel, 

“ Such were the words chaunted by a hundred rowers, as a fleet of boats 
from a day’s ‘deep sea fishing’ entered the narrow creek of the fishing 
village of Craghaven, one summer night, about a year and a half after the 
events mentioned in the last chapter. The moon was at its full, and its 
light beautifully revealed a scene, which no painter has ever fitly copied. 
The rocks rose dark and beetling, but without sea-side coldness, although it 
was night ; the water was calm, so very calm and lovely, that nothing, how- 
ever sterile, could have seemed bleak around it; the sea birds, startled by 
the sounds that swelled in the silence of the cliffs, raised themselves in their 
nests, and looked warily around them, but assured by the night, did not stir 
from the rocks; and the little brooks that gushed in silver threads over the 
side of the ravine were now unheard, although a moment or two ago the 
chirping plunge of their torrents was all that had disturbed the silence. A 
crowd of women and children with creels, or large fish baskets on their 
shoulders, had gathered to the beach, and their clear voices now mingled in 
wild but sweet harmony with the boatmen's song; and so subduing it was, 
that the fishermen whose boats had already struck the shingle, stood inactive 
for a moment or two, enjoying the sounds to which they no longer con- 
tributed. The widow and the orphan were there, and none could have told 
that the stay of their humble home was gone, for their baskets were filled as 
the others were; and the sick man’s wife, and the girl who had no brother, 
and whose father was too old to work —they all joined in the happy song, 

Weel may the boatie row, 

And better may she speed. 
And God speed such feelings in the rude hearts of men, as make the help- 
less forget their dependence, and the widow and the orphan sing ! 

“ Two young men looked down upon the scene from the edge of the cliffs. 
They were William Melville and Gerald Macoir. ‘There is gladness 
around us, Gerald,’ said the one, ‘ gladness that should rebuke such de- 
spondency as yours.’ ‘ There is no gladness for guilt, Melville; or should 
there be, it is a gladness which is worse than grief. There is blood on my 
hands,’” 


The duel, however, as such matters were then managed in Scotland, is con- 
cealed from the knowledge of all, and by the persuasion of Melville, Gerald 
in the course marked out. He is appointed 
to the church at Deeside, his own village, and in close proximity to 
Kenmuir Castle. Melville, his friend, being about to go to Southern 
Africa as a missionary, obtains ‘from Gerald, in his enthusiasm, a solemn 
promise to join him, and take up his labours, should his own death leave 
his task unfinished, or should he, in the fear and knowledge of coming 
death, call upon him to join him there. This Gerald promises to do in 
“happiness or sorrow ;” 
doom. We now give the meeting of the lovers, once more in the fated dell 
of Glenfearn : — 

THE MEETING OF THE LOVERS. 


“ They stood hand in hand between the graves, looking in each other's 
faces. The blush was dying from Jessie’s cheek, her dark eyes were ex- 
cited, and her bosom moved restlessly; and Gerald felt as if the moment 
had the uncertainty of a dream. For some time neither could speak, but 
the mutual intelligence of tumultuous feeling passed, like lightning, to both 
their hearts. ‘ Do you remember our first visit to this place?’ said Jessie. 
‘I shall never forget it,’ answered Gerald. ‘They say it is a most ill- 
omened spot,’ remarked Jessie, with a faint smile. ‘It has been so to you,’ 
said Gerald, mournfully ; ‘for I well remember it was here you first seemed 
to take an interest in one, whose love for you has, I fear, only brought un- 
happiness to you." The hand he held clasped his more closely, _and her 
eyes, those deep pure eyes, were turned towards him, full of gathering tears, 
«May I not say the same of what mine has done for you?’ said Jessie. 
‘ And now, when the worst of the past is over, there is still the memory of 
my own words haunting me. Do you think of them often, Gerald?’ con- 
tinued she, raising her eyes again earnestly to his. ‘ I have thought of them 
much,’ said Gerald, mournfully. ‘They were most rashly spoken,’ said 
Jessie, still gazing on his face. ‘ Yet they were a curse on all the hopes I 
had lived for. Nay, hear me,’ continued Gerald ; ‘ I am no boy now, and 
must speak as a man should speak. The heart you gave me once, may have 
been recalled———.’ * You know it has not been recalled!’ said Jessie, with 
emotion. Gerald did know it, and his own words rebuked him. ‘It 
tortures me to speak as I am bound to do,’ said he, struggling with feelings, 
which his principles of honour, and the dauntless worthiness of a gentleman, 
made him hold agonising conflict with. ‘ But circumstances change feel- 
ings —and they can still love fondly and truly, who had once given their 
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prospects, which put iron into my heart to think of now. It is fitting for 
the honour of him whom you may one day call husband, and your children 
call father—for the peace of your own memories, and the truthfulness of 
that unalloyed homage which makes the purity of woman's devotion doubly 
blessed — nay, I must speak, dear as you are to me, and Heaven that reads 
our hearts only knows Aow dear !—I must speak to you, as one who is lost 
to me, but who may not be so to another: circumstances are harder than 
hearts ever were —and for the fleeting rapture of blinded happiness, I should 
be base to suffer the recollection of slight things to poison your peace of 


| mind, in the after-time which at your age is life; nay, listen to me, for my 


heart speaks without the balanced choice of words, and I am even selfish 
in my wish to have you think worthily of me as long as you live: you 
may marry another; and slight matters now would put sharp thorns on 
your pillow then, and eruel memories make the husband you esteem, look 
dishonoured in their light. One kind word of attachment, one term of 
affection, however purely spoken to me, would rankle like a scorpion in the 
heart of him whom you may hereafter love, worship, and could die for; 
rankle in his heart, till it ceases to beat, and rob gentle hours of blessedness 
by the pain of wayward thoughts—nay, hear me, for the words I utter are 
torn from my very heart—from a heart that loves you less as a prize of 
good fortune than as an angel, on whose earthly heaven I would rather die 
than cast a shadow. I must act now, as both you and I may remember 
without pain; fur my wish and duty is, to look to your happiness. ‘The 
short-lived relation between us has been broken, and it is fit for your honour, 
and your future peace, that it be so effectually.’ 

“*] know it is often fit and worthy to say cruel things,’ said Jessie, re- 
proachfully, ‘ but we feel them for all that.’ 

“ * And they feel them, it may be,’ said Gerald, ‘even keener who utter 
them. But I have thought of all this, till my heart has been like to break. 
Jessie, I love you with my whole soul — this very spot is like enchanted 
ground to me, and my brain is dizzy while I speak on it. I love and adore 
you, and yet there is a barrier between us which makes this submission look 
base in my own eyes. No, no! go forth into the world; you are young, 
nobly born, and beautiful ; a happy life in the nature of events is before you. 
— I have committed crime, and am unworthy of you in other ways. The 
hopes I once had are gone. I looked forward to a career of glory, which 
flatterers told me I had talents for —to the bar, parliament, and all the 
bright things which beckon on impulse, to the nobility of glory, in these pre- 
sent days. All those hopes are gone! my future life must be devoted to 
duties humbler as the world judges and rewards them, whatever their real 
nature may be. I love you, Jessie, but so well do I love you, that I may not 
suffer my love to injure you by an unquiet thought. You shall know and 
feel, that he to whom you once gave that gentle heart of yours, was worthy 
in some way of such a gift. But I speak on, and you hang your head, and 
listen to me, and I do not know if I speak as I ought to speak, but I am sure 
I speak as I feel, and think that one day you will think kindly of it. For 
myself, it is not impossible that I may leave Europe and ; 

“ * Leave Europe !’ exclaimed Jessie, suddenly raising her head. ‘ No, no, 
no! say anything but that !’ 

“ «T should hardly regret it,’ said Gerald, ‘for painfully as it might affect 
me in other respects, | am convinced that you would, at a future time, 
acknowledge it to have been a fortunate thing. And yet my conscience tells 
me that I am now playing my part of duty ill; it lies clear before me, 
but in every word I speak, I see that my feelings tamper with it. I am no 
fitting monitor to you; your own reason must aid me when you are alone. 
My own acts have stricken me! Since I left the age of a boy, I have held 
life’s helm unstably. Heaven help those who trust their guidance to me !’ 
These last words were spoken in a tone of such bitterness, that made Jessie 
raise her head again, She took his hand, and looking up to his face with the 
frank kindness of her nature, said — 

“ «The woman who is loved, either knows better than all else, the 
character of the man who loves her, or she knows it the least. If I speak as 
I do, and have done, to you, Gerald; if I became engaged to you at the 
first whisper of your love, it was because I believed 1 had read your heart, 
and knew it. If I have erred in that, it is the error of a life. It may be I 
ventured rashly, but I ventured ail / for she who becomes once engaged to 
the man she really loves, has risked life, or all that is best of life, on the ven- 
ture.— Do not think so poorly of my honour, as to suppose that now I 
could become the wife of another; and do not think so poorly of my love, as 
to believe that I have a second heart to give.’ She still held his hand, and 
still tears were in her eyes, and still those deep pure eyes were fixed on him. 

« ‘ Jessie,’ said Gerald, struggling between his duty and his heart, ‘ we all 
think our passions permanent while they endure, and you speak now as it 
may be many have thought, who have afterwards been fain to regard such 
ideas but as a pretty tune of words, which they learnt when they believed 
the paces of life kept time with melodies. But it is not so. A future will 
be as real as a present is, and new feelings then lay as assured a claim to 
eternity as the old ones in their ripeness did We are neither gods nor 
angels, though we love one another ; and it is vven said, that with many the 
affection which follows marriage is the only one which rises immeasurably 
beyond all the rest — that we must pass the goal ere we gain the prize, and 
that the heart’s changes until then are but the wayward and worthless 
advantages in the middle of a race. No—lI may not suffer you to be de- 
ceived — a few years of absence, and all that now is will become a mémory, 
plaintive or odious, as the chances of new occasions may make it; but its 
reality will be gone.’ 
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“* Oh! what need of all this, cried Jessie, passionately. ‘I cannot argue 
these matters with you, Gerald, but surely, surely, it need not be cruel to be 
wise. Do not speak again of the rash words I once uttered, for it is like 
speaking of the evils of deformity to those who cannot change their shape. 
Love claims better offices. Do not speak whiat I see is on your lips, or you 
will kill me! Let the past be forgotten, such of the past as is painful to re- 
member, and no more !’ 

“ She turned her beautiful eyes to him as she said this, with an expression 
so earnest and imploring, that the harsh duty which he had struggled to fulfil 
seemed odious to himself. He drew her to his bosom, and Jessie wept 
upon it.” 

What need of more—they are married — but Jessie leaves her father’s 
house portionless, the marriage taking place with his knowledge, though 
without his consent. We have now afforded our readers a sufficient specimen 
of the novel, and we recommend them all to read it. There are’ scenes 
of great’ interest and power, and some of much humour; amongst these is a 
party given in honour of a West Indian relation at the house of a Mr. 
Cosmo Pitteween, a kind-hearted epicurean and sinecurist, of Edinburgh, 
with a wife ambitious of high society. But we must tell of the husband’s 
departure for Africa in obedience to his fatal promise — of Jessie’s sorrowing, 
and of the news of his death. ‘The breaking up of the house, the journeying 
to Glasgow, the despairing struggles of the young widow and Gerald's 
sister to earn a livelihood, the dragon-like landlady, the terror of want, the 
sick child, the doctor eager for his fee, and then the pawnbroker — all these 
are told in words of feeling that must come home to every heart, The young 
widow and her sister at last separate, each to take the duties of a governess. 
Jessie goes to France to the family of a Mr, Potter, a character familiar to 
all, but never so well sketched as in the following : — 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN SEARCH OF “ THE CHEAP.” 


“ Their destination was Bourbourg; a small inland town, situated amid 
canals; and the malle-poste took them to Mr. Potter’s door. ‘The house 
was a substantial brick building, with a large brass plate. Mr. Potter came 
down to receive them, accompanied by a mongrel looking footboy, to carry 
the trunks, Timothy Potter, Esquire, was a stout man, with an English 
countenance and habit of body, French clothes, and manners that belonged 
neither to the one country nor the other. He wore black trousers strapped 
tightly under his boots, making his fat legs look like the monstrous black 
puddings one sees in pantomimes ; an embroidered velvet waistcoat, festooned 
by a heavy gold chain, and a similar one supporting a silver eye-glass — his 
blue dress coat was a tight fit, with peaked tails, which, as he was of a broad 
make, gave that part of his person behind, which is generally considered to 
have a character of repose, an appearance of extreme vivacity—he wore large 
whiskers and moustachios, and his oiled hair was parted on the forehead 
like a girl’s. Mr. Potter was a person of some property, who had a fancy 
for living in cheap places, and who had been moving about from one lo- 
eality to another for the last ten years of his life — France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, as well as Scotland and Wales, had #1 been tried, and he was not 
settled yet.” 


But the terms of the engagement demand that the young widow should 
be separated from her child. What mother’s tears can be restrained from 
flowing at the following : — 


THE BREAKING OF THE 
The life of nobody in Bourbourg was so dreary as Toddle’s, His mother’s 


visits were his only consolation, and he saw her but once a day: some days, 
mdeed, Mrs. Potter managed that Jessie’s cheerful duties of tuition should 
prevent her going out, and those days, to the solitary boy, were the saddest 
of all. Yet he still made no complaint to her, for he still saw that she was 
unhappy; and the child had manly stuff in him. She began to teach him 
his letters during these short visits, and though play of some sort would 
have been more consonant to his tastes than literature, still he wished to 
please poor Ma, and was as studious as he could be. His Jandlady’s impres- 
sion, that he told Jessie everything he suffered, still remained; for the mo- 
ther’s jealous anxiety made her inquire many things, which were set down in 
the landlady’s mind as being suggested by the child’s complaints; and so 
her hate towards him increased: she also knew that Mrs. Potter was not 
Jessie’s friend. 
allowed to play in the street, and he soon made the acquaintance of other 
children, who were in the habit of being there. They had voices, but no 
language for each other, for he knew not what they said, and he was just as 
unintelligible to them; still they played. But misfortune has a circulation 
which extends to the slightest members of a stricken family, more deeply 
than the happy know. His small compeers, all of whom were older than 
himself, began to take objection to the cut of his clothes, to shew him their 
whips, and laugh at him because he had no toys; while one boy, the pina- 
fored wit of the little community, made the English child the butt of the 
whole. ‘There was no end to the witty things this small gentleman said, and 
the laugh of his listeners was the more ready, that Toddle did not under- 
stand the words — the teasing went on day after day, the boy felt it acutely, 
still he went out among them, for any thing was better than sitting at home: 


LAST STRING. 





Toddle, after some time, obtained the indulgence of being . 
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And then came the jour de l'an, and the other children were smartly dressed, 
and had all new toys; and when Toddle joined them, there was more 
laughing at him than ever. They shewed him their toys, and asked him 
for his — they pointed to his clothes, which were faded, and tu patches which 
Jessie had sewn, and found new merriment in that—they mocked him 
aloud, and the wit of the party came out very strongly that day, The 
child’s heart was big within him ; but he bore up against it all, though they 
jeered him with such scoffing antics as even made the passers-by smile — 
and they shewed him their toys again, and again asked him for his; and 
again they pointed to the patches on his clothes and made merry at his 
efforts to check his tears, while the small wit stood before him, directing and 
exciting the cruelty. Toddle had no toys, no new clothes, no friends, no 
French; but he had a pair of small fists, and goaded beyond what nature 
could endure, he attacked the French boy so heartily, that, in a moment or 
two, the blood was flowing from his nose over his chin— when his arm was 
suddenly seized by a French citizen, who had rushed furiously from a neigh- 
bouring shop, and who happened to be the father of the beaten boy. He 
shook the child so violently, that the blood came between his lips, and he 
might have served him more harshly still, had not a thin man, with wiry 
moustachios, wearing a formidable cocked hat, a long grey coat, with a 
sword hanging by a broad white belt, so far down the side of his body, that 
the brass point of the scabbard struck the pavement while he walked — ap- 
proached the spot. He relieved the outraged citizen of his exciting duty, 
by grasping the child's arm himself, and though he did not shake him, 
holding it so tightly that the little limb tingled to the bone. The beaten 
boy was blubbering too much to be able to make a complaint, but his com- 
panions screamed forth a clamour of charges against the English boy, craning 
up their heads like birds in a nest. The bearded functionary adjusted his 
sword belt, and turned his eyes to the party accused, but the child had been 
too much shaken, and was in too much pain to be able to speak. And 
even had that not been the case, Toddle well knew, from bitter experience, 
that he should not be understood. So he said nothing, but tried to keep 
away the tears from his eyes, that the French boys might not see him weep. 
The militaire was a man of few words, so he said nothing, but dragged the 
child to the house which the other children pointed out to him. ‘Toddle's 
landlady was at first startled at the sight of the armed man and his little 
prisoner, but when she heard what he had done, a more active passion took 
possession of her —she struck the child several blows on the cheeks, and 
set him in a corner, abusing him all the time ia violent language, which the 
buy did not understand. Toddle's litde heart was full, and beating in con- 
vulsive throbs that almost choked him, but he shed no tear, until he heard 
her descending the stairs speaking to the soldier; and then he covered his 
face with his hand, sobbed ‘ Ma! Ma!’ and wept aloud 

“ The forlorn child pined day after day. Jessie saw with agony that he was 
becoming more and more pale and thin, but every body said the spring 
would make him well again, for the winter was damp and unkind. And he 
was always happy when she was with him, and so sad the days Mrs. Potter 
kept her away —and he studied over his tiny lessons in the grey morning 
light, and felt such delight when Ma would praise him for them, that though 
he was still ill, and his curly brown hair hung over the increasing paleness of 
his countenance —though his eyes were becoming clearer, and their full 
dark pupils of a deeper lightg still, still, the poor mother hoped that the 
spring would make him well. But he sickened and became very ill. Every 
moment which was Jessie's own she was with him, and with her he was so 
happy, that a mother’s gladness almost cheated away her fears. These 
changes had come rapidly — the boy's illness was pronounced to be infectious, 
and Jessie was one day informed that her visits to him must cease. Perhaps 
life had not a greater torture for her now than this. Her child, her little 
Gerald, was suffering, and strangers tended him— while she was within a 
street of the house in which he lay, Often that evening she resolved to leave 
all and fly to him, but then she was a stranger among strangers, and she 
might only get her boy in her arms, to wander with him by the wayside and 
die, Yet many times during the night she seemed to bear his cries, calling 
on his mother to come to him, and she would start up as if the sounds were 
real, and listen to the lonely wind. Next day they partially calmed her by 
telling her that her child was better, and in this state of mind Jessie had to 
teach. During the evening, she sent message after message to the medical 
man who was attending the child; he was a polite person, and his answers 
were written to be consolatory. And on the following day they told her 
nearly the same, but Jessie thought that the doctor's answers were more 
guardedly worded than those of yesterday. She could not bear this agony 
of mind much longer; aud though they told her that afternoon that she was 
unnecessarily alarming herself, that-her child would soon get well, and that in 
a few days she might renew her visits to him, Jessie was in a state of mind 
bordering on distraction. 

“ But the Potters were peremptory — even Mr. Potter himself, who had a 
horror of infection, for once in his life cordially seconding his wife's views — 
they represented to her the injury she would do her child as well as herself, 
by the alternative which, for the sake of their innocent family, they should 
be obliged to adhere to — that it was her whom the child had to look to for 
support — her alone, his mother; for, from what they understood, he had 
no other friend — and that she ought not to allow her feelings to deprive her 
of the means of providing for him, by rushing into contact with infection, 
which would prevent those who wished to befriend her from doing so, ex- 
cept in a way which her pride was not likely to allow. All this was true, 
but it did not make her trial less, And night came again, and after some 
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| hours of melancholy solitude —if melancholy may express the active fore- | 


bodings which the mother felt — after some hours of melancholy solitude, 
when all the house was still, Jessie retired to rest, and wearied nature made 
sleep steal upon her. Her long eye-lashes closed, though tear-drops met in 
them — the movements of her bosom were becoming more equable, though 
a shivery sigh would disturb it at times — dreams were mingling with her 
waking thoughts, but her pale forehead was heavy —sleep was stealing on 
her, the sleep which is not repose; when a loud knocking at the street door 
made her start, and ere her heart could beat freely, she heard the knocking 
repeated more loudly, and by and bye footsteps on the stairs, a drowsy ques- 
tion, a hasty answer, the grating of bolts, the fall of the door chain, the lazy 
noise of the turned lock, and the very sound of the wind that burst into the 
lobby — Jessie heard them all; and whisperings anxiously spoken — footsteps 
on the stairs —they were coming to her door! Some one knocks — oh, she 
knows it all! a servant enters, and tells her that her boy is dying! 

* But did she believe it? No, no! for the heart often knows what it does 
not believe; and Jessie, as she hurried to her child, did not believe that he 
would die. He was lying on a little pallet — his cheeks were flushed, his 
brown hair pain-tossed, and his eyes feverishly bright, but looking with a 
melancholy coldness on the stranger faces which were now familiar to him— 
for several women were in the room. 

“*Oh! Ma, Ma, Ma!’ cried he, a sudden expression of the wildest joy 
changing his countenance, as he put his arms round her neck, while she 
clasped him to her bosom. ‘ Oh, how good! how good to come! Oh, Ma, 
why did you stay away? I had nobody to speak to, nobody! Oh, Ma, Ma, 
Ma; you will not leave me, Ma? Don't cry. Oh! how glad I am! 
Where is granny and Mary? oh, come all back again!’ Jessie clung to 
him. ‘TI have been thinking so long for you, so very long; and calling for 
you; and I asked them to send for you and tell you I was ill, often and 
often; but they never know what I say, else I think they would have done 
it, I asked so hard. And it is so hot, Ma, and I was so thirsty, so very 
thirsty. Oh, kiss me —just kiss me. You will stay along time?’ ‘My 
child, my child!’ ‘ Granny was here to day, Ma; she came twice, and said 
she would come again and take me to Deeside.’ ‘Oh, spare him! spare 
him !’ sobbed Jessie, bending on her knees over her dying child. 

“ The doctor entered, winking drowsily, like a man who had been hastily 
summoned from sleep. He advanced to the pallet, looked at the child — 
took a piece of ivory from an instrument case, and pressed down the suf- 
ferer's tongue with it—looked into his mouth, wiped the ivory on his 
handkerchief, and put into the case again. He turned from the bed, the 
eyes of the other women followed him; but Jessie's did not, for the mother 
saw that death was on her boy. ‘I have been bad in saying I was always 
happy,’ said the child; ‘but I was afraid it would make you cry, Ma. I 
don't mind erying myself, but I never could like to see you cry, Ma—so I 
said I was happy.’ Jessie sobbed aloud. ‘ Jt was very bad to tell a lie; 
but now I am going back to Deeside, so you won't ery any more. And 
Mary, where is Mary?’ Jessie kissed him with her tears raining on his 
face. ‘And I did beat the French boy,’ said poor Toddle, struggling to 
speak, ‘ for when they laughed at me because I had no toys, I thought they 
were saying that you were not kind to me; but I know granny would say 
it was bad, and I have tried to be sorry for it; indeed, indeed, I have tried 
very hard.’ ‘Oh God! spare my child to me!’ shrieked Jessie ; ‘my boy! 
my own Gerald's boy!’ The eyes of the little sufferer were becoming 
fixed ‘Kiss me, Ma! one kiss—and oh! there is dear granny; come, 
Ma, close —kiss me, Ma, for it is dark!’ Jessie clung to him convulsively, 
and did not see the changes of his face. They dragged her away for she was 
insensible ; and the other women now weeping all, busied themselves about 
the pallet. Toddle was dead.” 

Shall we go on with this affecting story, or conclude where we are, in the 
middle of the second volume? We know not; such is the influx of new 


works for notice in our new periodical, 


~~ 


THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Rambles in Germany and Italy. By Mrs. Shelley. London: Moxon, 
Dover Street. 

Mas. Sievxey is, indeed, the poet’s widow. There is scarcely a passage 
in the volumes before us, in which some touching allusion to the chief 
sorrow of her life is not expressed or implied; and it is this feeling, like 
the sighing of the wind over an Zolian harp, that awakens a soft and 
pleasing melancholy in our own minds as we read them. In company with 
her son (the present Sir Percy Shelley) and one of his college companions, 
Mrs. Shelley sets out to spend the summer of 1540 on the Lake of Como, 
which it was the intention of the party to reach, vid Frankfort, by a route 
both novel and delightful. 

“] was shown our way on the map— Metz to Tréves; then down the 
Moselle —unhackneyed ground, or rather water —to Coblentz; up the Rhine 
to Mayence; Frankfort, and the line south through Heidelberg, Baden- 
Baden, Freyburg, Schaffhausen, Zurich, the Splugen, Chiavenna, to the 
Lake of Como.” 
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There is nothing more truly pleasing in this book than the description 
which the authoress gives us of the impressions which each scene and 
occurrence produced on her own mind—not telling us mere names of places, 
and setting down taverns and waterfalls, dinner bills and mountain prospects, 
streets, picture galleries, and churches—but delineating feelings and emotions, 
the journey of the heart as well as of the eyes. We thus, in reading these 
rambles, experience that pleasure which all must remember to have enjoyed 
on first perusing the works of the early travellers, who told us not only of 
the cities they saw, but the effect which the sight produced upon them. 
We remember much of this in a Russian traveller, Karamsin, who at the 
time we read his six or seven volumes, struck us as one of the most pleasant 
companions we had ever journeyed with. Who has not experienced the 
feeling which Mrs, Shelley describes as coming over her on leaving Paris? 


«I feel a good deal of the gipsy coming upon me, now that I am leaving 
Paris. I bid adieu to all acquaintance, and set out to wander in new 
lands, surrounded by companions fresh to the world, unacquainted with its 
sorrows, and who enjoy with zest every passing amusement. I myself, apt 
to be too serious, but easily awakened to sympathy, forget the past and 
the future, and am ready to be amused by all I see as much or even more 
than they. Among acquaintance, in the every-day scenes of life, want of 
means brings with it mortification, to embitter still more the perpetual 
necessity of self-denial. In society you are weighed with others according 
to your extrinsic possessions; your income, your connexions, your position, 
make all the weight—you yourself are a mere feather in the scale. But 
what are these to me now? My home is the readiest means of conveyance 
I can command, or the inn at which I shall remain at night—my only 
acquaintance the companions of my wanderings—the single business of my 
life to enjoy the passing scene.” 


The scenes and persons met with on the journey are sketched off in a 


very characteristic manner. How complete is this picture from the window 


of a Prussian diligence. 
THE ENRAGED TRAVELLER. 


“ As we slowly proceeded, and were entering a village, a violent thunder- 
storm came on; the driver drew up the diligence to the road-side, and he 
and the conducteur and all the outside passengers took shelter in an inn, 
where they remained drinking beer while the storm lasted. After we had 
proceeded thence about three miles, our fellow-passenger, who had ap- 
peared a mild quiet German, and had been conversing good-humouredly 
with us, discovered that he had been taken beyond his place of destination, 
which was indeed the village where we had stopped during the storm. This 
he considered the fault of the conducteur, and flew into the most violent rage. 
We escaped the benefit of his angry language since we did not understand 
him:—he and his portmanteau were léft under a tree, looking helpless 
enough ; and we went on.” 


We shall now quote at random, premising that Mrs. Shelley and her party 
make use of the ordinary conveyances for travelling, economy being with 
them, as the authoress delicately hints, a matter of compulsion, 


DOWN THE MOSELLE. 


“ We left Tréves soon after noon ; our boat was rude enough, but tolerably 
large. A queer-looking old man steered her, and the oars were held by two 
young fellows, one with an aspect of intelligence and good humour, the son 
of the old man; the other, belonging to a grade beneath him in the human 
scale. Our luggage was piled aft, and we had an awning. Thus on a fine, 
but not hot, June day, we pushed off from Tréves; and full of curiosity and 
expectation of pleasure, dropped down the swift stream between verdant 
banks that rose into hills—not striking in their outline, but agreeable to 
the eye, while frequent villages, each with its church and pointed spire, 
either nestled in the foldings of the hills, or graced some promontory that 
formed a bend in this much-winding river. Peace seemed to brood over 
and lull us—a deeper peace, as at evening the green shadows of the 
mountains gathered on the quiet river; and now and then a ruined castle 
crowned a height, and with that peculiar impression of stately tranquillity 
which a time-honoured ruin imparts, added the touch of romantic dignity, 
which otherwise had been wanting, to the scene. 

“ The finest scenery of the Moselle occurs after leaving Trarbach; but 
words are vain; and in description there must ever be at once a vagueness 
and a sameness that conveys no distinct ideas, unless it should awaken the 
imagination: unless you can be placed beside us in our rough-hewn boat, 
and glide down between the vine-covered hills, with bare c:aggy heights 
towering above; now catching with glad curiosity the first glimpse of a 
more beautiful bend of the tiver, a higher mountain peak, a more romantic 
ruin; now looking back to gaze as long as possible on some picturesque 
point of view, of which as the boat floated down but slightly assisted by the 
rowers, we lost sight for ever—unless you can imagine and sympathise in 
the cheerful elasticity of the setting out at morning, sharpened into hunger 
at noon, and the pleasure that attended the rustic fare we could command, 
especially accompanied as it was by bright pure Moselle wine; then, the 
quiet enjoyment of golden evening, succeeded by still and grey twilight ; 
and last, the lassitude, the fatigue, which made us look eagerly out for the 
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place where we were to stop and repose :—there is a zest in all this, espe- 
cially on a voyage unhackneyed by others, and therefore accompanied by a 
dash of uncertainty and a great sense of novelty, which is lost in mere 
words:—you must do your part, and feel and imagine, or all deseription 
proves tame and useless.” 


It is, as we have said before, the reflections in this book of the feelings 
which passed over the mind of the authoress at the time of visiting the 
scenes which she describes, that makes these rambles such delightful 
reading. Where is the man, who even in the long dull travelling of a stage 
coach journey, has not looked up some green lane by the road side, and 
longed to get off his high perched seat and wander up its cool and shady 
paths ?—— How much more then must this be the case on the Rhine. 


DOWN THE RHINE. 


“ The inferior beauty of the banks of the Moselle enhanced still more the 
prouder and more romantic glories of the Rhine. The promontories stood 
in bolder relief—the ruined castles and their ramparts were more extensive 
and more majestic—the antique spires and Gothic abbeys spoke of a 
princely clergy —and the extent of mouldering walls marked cities belonging 
to a more powerful population. Each tower-crowned hill—each pic- 
turesque ruin—each shadowy ravine and beetling precipice— was passed, 
and gazed upon with eager curiosity and delight. The very names are the 
titles of volumes of romance: all the spirits of Old Germany haunt the 
place. Even the events of modern days have added an interesting tale— 
when the German soldiers, led by Blucher, and driving the proud fallen 
victor before them, beheld the river honoured by them, so late occupied by 
the enemy they hated, now open and free, the name of ‘The Rhine!’ burst 
from many thousand voices, accompanied by tears of ecstasy. Some day I 
should like much to establish myself for a summer on the banks of this 
river, and explore its recesses. As we glide by, we obtain but a cursory 
and unsatisfactory survey. One longs to make a familiar friend of such 
sublime scenery, and refer, in after years, to one’s intimate acquaintance 
with it, as one of the most valued among the treasures of recollection which 
time may have bestowed.” 


The passage deseriptive of the first sight of Baden-Baden, comprises 
every excellence of Mrs. Shelley’s style. What heart but responds to the 
mother’s terrors about the boating propensities of her son, she herself having 
been made a widow by that “ fatal skiff !” 


“ About noon we turned off from the main road, and bending in among 
the green hills, without ascending any, reached Baden-Baden, which lies 
picturesquely yet snugly in the valley, on the banks of the Oes—a mere 
mountain torrent, it is true, but the ‘sweet inland murmur’ of such is ever 
grateful to the ear. It looked a cheerful, and even a gay place; yet I feel 
that I could steal away from the throng, and find solitude at will on the 
mountain tops, or amidst their woody ravines. A wish has come over me to 
remain here? this sounds strangely, considering my yearning after Italy. 
How seldom do human wishes flow smoothly towards their object ; for a 
while they may steal imperceptibly on, unstopped though often checked ; 
winding round, or perseveringly surmounting impediments. Or obstacles 
still more mighty present themselves, and then our wishes gather power ; — 
they swell, and dash down all impediments, and take an impetuous course. 
But when all is smooth and free for their accomplishment, then they shrink 
and are frightened, as (to make a grand similitude) the Gauls did when the 
open gates and silent walls of Rome offered no opposition to their entrance. 
We fear treachery on the part of fate; and objections, overlooked in the 
hurry of desire, present themselves during the peace of easy attainment, 
With regard to the feelings that hold my wishes in check when I think of 
Italy, these are all founded on fear. ‘Those I loved had died there— 
would it again prove fatal, and do I only please my fancy to destroy my 
last hope? We are bound for the Lake of Como, a place of sad renown for 
wreck and danger; and my son’s passion for the water is the inducement 
that leads him to fix on it for his visit. What wonder that J, of all people, 
looking on the peaceful valley of Baden-Baden, with its mountain torrent 
that would not sail a paper boat, wistfully incline to stay here and be safe. 
But that which forms, in this sort of back-current manner, its attraction to 
me, renders it devoid of any to my companions: besides, study and solitude 
is their aim.” 


Se - 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
THE ROSE GARDENS OF SINDH, 


Tue great men of Sindh have a pleasant habit of giving morning enter- 
tainments in their gardens, and one of these, to which I was invited, I re- 
member with particular pleasure. The garden to which we were “ bidden ” 
belonged to the Cazi of Shikarpoor, a white-bearded old Moslem, whose 
administration on the “ bench” seemed much improved by his inhaling 
sweet odours, for it was his wont to repair daily to his garden, and sit for 
hours by a bed of flowers to inhale their sweetness ; thus | have-known him, 
when nothing else was in season, pay the same respect to a parterre of mari- 
golds. We left our house for the Cazi’s garden on the morning of the fete, 
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soon after sunrise, and certainly if any hour is truly delightful in the East, | 


it is this; a cool fresh breeze always plays among the shrubs and flowers, 


and every sweet blossom yields its natural fragrance until the burning sun | 


fires the atmosphere, and all nature seems lulled to rest. 


There is a simplicity, too, about the people that is very pleasing ; and the | 


oldest and gravest anticipate the delights of fresh air and flowers as much as 
the youngest child that sports amongst them, and a Persian noble, who was a 
government prisoner, bewailed his fate so piteously in not being able to go 
to the gulistan (rose garden) with the rest, that at length permission was 
given on his parole, and so excited was he with the promised pleasure, that, 
rising an hour after midnight, he sat, in robes and slippers, among some tall 
young crops that were round his prison, until dawn should bless him with its 
joys. The Shah-zadeh was not remarkable in bis anxiety, for at sunrise 


a 


and on looking back, every face seemed buried in a green lobe, so voracious 


was the attack. They seemed but to inerease the appetite of those who fed, 


however; for no sooner were the kids that I had seen in preparation for | 


roasting torn in quarters, and brought in trays before us by the cooks, than 
each man possessed himself of a quarter, and sitting down, every one to his 
share, despatched it very speedily, without plate, knife, fork, or salt; after 
which, ail made their very necessary ablutions in the rippling water-courses, 
smoothed out their beards, resettled the turbans that had been somewhat 
disturbed by the attack on the water-melons, and then gravely reseating 
themselves below the mangoe trees, lighted their pipes, and prepared for the 
recommencement of the natch. By this time the sun was rising high, and 


| its intense heat penetrated our retreat, and warned us to conclude the féte, 


the greater number of the inhabitants of the town were pouring out towards | 
the garden, to the great impediment of the goats and buffaloes who usually | 


fill the gateways at this time, going forth for forage until the evening. It 
was a time of year, too, when the poppy-fields were in full bloom, and whole 
acres of land were covered with dark crimson and delicate white blossoms, 
while Sindhians were busily engaged in slitting the pods from whence the 
juice exudes, whose influence forms the earthly paradise of these Moslems. 
Arrived at the garden, which was surrounded by a low wall to keep out the 
wild hogs, who are sad destroyers of your pleasure-grounds, we found the 
rippling water-courses bridged over for the convenience of those whose horses 


to the deep regret of the Shah-zadeh, whose love of the rural and poetic had 
been so excited by the indulgence of the morning, that on returning he 
begged permission to excavate a small square on thé ground of his prison 
tent, some three feet in extent, and having this filled with water, and the 


| margin strewed with fresh-cut roses, he day by day sat at its edge, with 


éould not leap, and the large parterres of rose bushes, not denuded of their | 


blossoms, as is usual at sunrise, but imparting fragrance to all around. 

The people of Sindh delight in roses, and large beds of rose trees are 
cultivated entirely for the sale of the flowers; the sun robs them of their 
ftagrance, and they are, therefore, clipped off before he rises; not being pre- 


| sétved in water, however, the stem is useless, and the blossoms are, therefore, 


closely cropped, thrown into large baskets, taken to the bazaar, and sold by 
the pound to people who scatter them about their rooms and beds, distil them 
as a perfumed water for their Aubble-bubbles (water-pipes), or dry them to 


in their turbans, and the women wear them as ear-ornaments. Ladies of 


character, however, seldom adopt this fashion, it being a favourite decoration 


of natch-woman. 

The garden was crowded with people, and hundreds of horses and riding 
camels, with their holiday trappings, were picketed under the trees, con- 
trasting well with the rich foliage that surrounded them; and people not 


senses wrapt in ecstasy, and memory dwelling on the odes of Hafiz. 

The Shah-zadeh was in every sense a Persian — ignorant, conceited, full 
of intrigue, with extravagance of thought, and utter inability for action, 
poetical, metaphorical, and ungrateful. When the common bazaar report 
gave him the news that the Belooches of the Bolan were harassing our con- 
voys, the Shah-zadeh sent to request permission from government to be 
allowed to go forth against them, protesting that he would put every man to 
the sword ; * but,” said he, “ do not let them know that I am a Persian, or 
they will fly on my approach.” 

Now the Shah-zadeh was one of the greatest cowards upon earth; but as 


| the ancient Persian learnt to draw the bow and tell truth, so does the mo- 


dern smoke the calumet and speak falsely. During his captivity, this our 
Shah never failed to wail and lament, lest freedom should bring with it 
separation from those whose forms were to him as light to his eyes, and their 


_ voices like notes of the birds of Paradise to his ear; but no sooner did the 
pound with ingredients of the goracco (smoking paste); they place them also | 


order come for his release, than the Shah-zadeh indulged in the most un- 
courteous remarks he could invent upon the treatment he had received, and 
the character of the British generally, wishing all discomfort to ourselves, 


| good fortune to our enemies, and shaking the dust most emphatically from 


entitled by invitation to the entrée had made all sorts of excuses for following | 


the grooms and retainers of the guests. 
crowd of cooks, who, seated on the ground, smoking p'pes, were in attend- 


A little beyond these groups was a | 


ance on double files of kids, that, fixed on stakes between huge fires, were in | 


preparation for the féte. An open space, between a perfect wood of lime 
and orange trees, was the spot destined for ourselves, and from opposite 
branches was suspended the fly of a handsome tent, which protected a table 
placed beneath it, heaped with fruit and flowers. A rich Persian carpet 
covered the ground, and on it were placed two richly-carved silver charpois 


| (bedsteads), on which, surrounded with cushions and velvet, “sat our host 


and his immediate friends, The Shah zadeh in full trowsers, pale-blue silk 
tunic, and black lamb-skin cap, with the European party in white jackets, 


contrasted oddly enough, in their gracelessly plain effect, with the rich attire | 


of the gorgeous-looking Moslems; and as soon as we were all seated, salvers 
covered with heaps of roses were placed on the ground, with large silver trays 
covered with sweetmeats. 


After a few compliments, the band of nitch-women appeared, and after | 
their custom, sat down together on a small carpet until the musicians were | 


prepared to aid them. The dress of these women differed much from that 
usually worn in India; the ear-ornaments were made of turquois, coloured 
ehina, pearls, and gold, in imitation of natural flowers, and falling over the 
petticoat was a heavy chain of silver stars. In general, it is quite impossible 
to imagine any thing so frightful as the tight trowsers, long heavy petticoat, 
and short-waisted body of a natch-woman, or any thing so completely calcu- 
lated to mar all grace; agility, indeed, is never attempted, for it is the 


soothing effect of slow continued motion which is agreeable to the Asiatic, | 


who, pipe in mouth, gazes on the waving arms and slow pirouettes of the 
dancer, until the effect is somewhat that of mesmeric manipulation. The 
principal dancer, a very general favourite in Sindh, and always engaged on 
any particular occasion, was attired in a costume differing from any I had 
seen, and one both picturesque and graceful. The dress consisted of a pale 
pink cap, of Bokhara silk, embroidered in gold and placed over the foreliead, 
from the front of which depended an ornament of precious stones ; the pet- 
ticoat was also of pink silk, over which was worn a blue surcoat with a gold 
border, and over the head fell a large veil of plum-coloured gauze, also 
edged and embroidered in gold. A necklace of gold Venetians with silver 
gauntiets completed the costume. The complexion of the danseuse was olive 
rather than brown, and the rouge worn on the cheeks and lips, with the dark 
shading of the soormai under the eyes, tended to relieve it so much, that she 
only looked a handsome brunette. 
‘The attendants of these people are generally ugly, dirty-looking ruffians 
enough, who take part in the performances by beating drums, and drinking 
quantities of spirits, and when the dancer journeys from one town to 
the other, which she usually does on horseback, accompany her, armed to the 
_— as a bodyguard. 
* soon os the dancing was concluded, huge baskets filled with large 
melons were brought in; these were soon emptied by the surrounding crowd, 
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his feet, as he turned his face towards Meshid, — Mrs. Postans’ Facts and 
Fictions of Indian Life. 


<> 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wuew a man quits a bear-garden, or obstreporous public meeting, when 
everybody is talking, and nobody has anything to say, and gets into a 
Quaker-meeting, where nobody will say anything, he goes from the House 
of Commons to the House of Lords ; when a man, retiring from the coffee- 
room of the Magpie and Stump on a Saturday night, finds himself suddenly 
transported into a nobleman’s drawing-room, he merely exchanges the Lower 
for the Upper House. If the Lower House disappoints the stranger by its 
want of dignity and decorum, the Upper is no less unsatisfactory from the 
opposite effect ; there all is frigid dignity and lordly indifference. You are 
ushered, as it were, into the musician's gallery of a salon, where a couple of 
dozen of respectable, grave, elderly gentlemen are assembling before dinner. 
The floor is covered with scarlet cloth, the walls decorated with scarlet paper, 
the benches have scarlet cushions, with scarlet-cushioned backs ; and, indeed, 
if it were not for the benches, and the scarlet, oblong, bed-like seat, called 
the woolsack, and the throne with its canopy, you would have nothing to 
distinguish the legislating room of the Lords from the dining-room of my 
Lord. All is quiet and gentleman-like in this place; even the strangers in 
the gallery catch the infection of the noble atmosphere, and are afraid to look 
about them. The door-keeper is a superior man, with a superior head, and 
superior suit of black. He does not look like a House-of-Commons door- 
keeper; he motions strangers to their seats with a gentleman-usher-like bow ; 


| he represses conversation with “ Hush, hush!” and never cries “ Silence !” 


with a strong voice, as do the doorkeepers of the Lower Gallery. The doors 


open and shut noiselessly, and give ingress and egress to the Peers, who 


stand on the steps of the throne, or in the body of the House, or lounge on 
the cross benches, the younger ones conversing in a low tone, the elder seated 
thinly here and there, waiting for the commencement of business ; some are 
perusing the petitions they have to present, or the printed paper of the notices 
of motion, or other business of the day. There is here seen no scrambling 
over the backs of benches, no mob gossiping at the bar, no slaps on the back, 
jokes, or horse-laughing; the Upper House smiles, whispers, and walks 
about without any tumult or noise. It also dresses better than the Lower 
House ; no shooting-jackets, white hats, drab shirts, gaiters, or high-lows are 
worn by the Upper House; the most remarkable article of dress we have 
observed there being one eternal pair of plaid inexpressibles. The Bishops, 
who look at this distance (we are now in the gallery) like a row of darling 
chubby children in their magpie robes, tremendous lawn sleeves, sit very 
modestly in a row by themselves, on one of the back benches; we have no 
more to say of their spiritual Lordships, than that nobody in the House 
seemed to take any notice of their presence, and that, with few exceptions, 
they are uncommon'y fat. One noble lord appears to be asleep on the Trea- 
sury Bench, bis feet stiffly stretched out between him and the table, a posi- 
tion which no peer takes the liberty to disturb by passing between ; his 
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single-breasted military frock is buttoned up to his chin; and his hat, con- 
cealing the upper part of his face, rests gracefully | on the hump of his nose ; 
he seems asleep, as we have said, but his attitude is that of a man asleep at 
“ attention ;” in fact, he is perhaps more wide awake than any man in the 
House. Opposite, in the front seat, is a handsomely-turned leg, encased in 
a killing pair of tights, which the noble owner looks down upon complacently 
tapping at intervals a well-fitting boot with a silver-mounted riding-cane. A 
man of pleasing aspect, and a well-bred dolce far niente face, is Lord Wel- 
bourne; but not the sort of man nature seems to have intended for a Premier 
Minister. A curious versatile nose is seen peering into the House, and pre- 
sently a curious, versatile senator whisks after it. He hops about from bench 
to bench, as if he did not know where to settle, diving his hands into the 
pockets of a pair of chequered inexpressibles, too short and too tight; he | 
grinds his teeth, scratches his head, rubs his curious nose, which resents the 

insult by twisting from one side of his face to the other; he seats himself on | 


the woolsack, then jumps off, as if he had no business there; he runs up to, r 


and seems to question peers on both sides of the House, and then runs away, 
without appearing to stay for an answer; his movements remind us vividly 
of a very large rat in a very small trap. While you are looking at him the 
Chancellor enters, without state or noise, and sliding on the woolsack, a peer | 
rises to present a petition, the purport of which he states in an inaudible voice, 
and you are aware that business has begun. A noble Lord rises, and in a | 
very subdued tone puts a question to the noble Duke, who appears to be | 
asleep. The noble Duke then, with great deliberation, takes his hat off his 
nose, rises, advances to the table, and in three words, uttered in a low, but 
firm voice, answers, or declines to answer, sits down, puts his hat where it 
was, and appears to be asleep. Some more questions having been put, and 
more replies elicited, of which the only impression remaining upon your 
mind is, how on earth the reporters can make anything of it, Lord Bruffy 
gets up (as usual) to inflict a speech. It is impossible to conceive a more 
unfavourable place for an orator than the House of Lords: one would as 
soon think of getting up to make a speech inacatacomb. The thin, un- 
tenanted appearance of the House; the beggarly account of empty benches, 
reminding one of a provincial theatre on a benefit night ; the evident apathy, 
listlessness, and indifference of the eleven peers who have nothing else to do 
but listen, and the impatience of the three ministerial lords, who know it is 
all “ gammon; ” the abstracted look of the unhappy Chancellor, who, after 
toiling all day in his court, wants to get home to prepare some important 
judgment; the yawning, stretching, and looking at watches (it now wants 
but five minutes to seven) would extinguish the fire of any orator (exeept 
Bruffy) that ever wagged a tongue. The noble and learned Lord begins ; 
he is full of his subject, and is determined to work it off in speech. He 
dwells upon the importance of his subject, and solicits thereto the attention 
of the noble Duke. (The Duke moves one leg, as much as to say, don’t 
imagine that I’m asleep.) He goes on, trying to warm; but the atmosphere 
of the House is too chilly, and his words seem to freeze upon his lips. He 
tries_a joke ; a sickly smile flits over the faces of one or two peers, which in 
the parliamentary reports of the following day figures in parenthesis (a laugh). 
He becomes impressive, but there is nobody to impress ; he is eloquent, but | 
there is no sympathy. He might as well talk to the Elgin marbles, for any | 
visible impression his eloquence appears to make. At length he hits a sym- | 
pathetic chord ; he will no longer occupy the time of the House (it is now 
half-past seven); his forbearance is rewarded with a distinct Hear, hear ;” 
peers seize their hats and canes, and two or three nearest the doors make off, 
anticipating the conclusion of the speaker. He concludes at last ; the Chan- 
cellor slides off the woolsack, the peers disappear noiselessly, like shadows of | 
senators; and you go home, thinking that, after all, the House of Lords is 
worth going to once, for the same reason that people have made voyages to 
the North Pole; for the discovery, in short, that there is nothing to discover. 
— Bentley's Miscellany. 
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CAMPBELL’S FUNERAL. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


’Tis well to see these accidental Great, 
Noble by birth, or Fortune’s favour blind, 
Gracing themselves in adding grace and state 
To the more noble eminence of mind, 
And doing homage to a bard, 
Whose breast by Nature’s gems was starr’d. 
Whose patent by the hand of God himself was sign’d. 


Time trims the lamp of intellectual fame. 
The builders of the pyramids, who rear’d 
Mountains of stone, left none to tell their name, 
Tho’ Homer’s tomb was never known, 
A mausoleum of his own, 
Long as the world endures his greatness shall proclaim. 


While monarchs sleep, forgotten, unrevered, | 
| 
| 





What lauding sepulchre does Campbell want? 
’Tis his to give, and not derive renown. 
What monumental bronze or adamant, 
Like his own deathless Lays can hand hira down? 


| 
A 


Poets outlast their tombs: the bust 
And statue soon revert to dust; 
The dust they represent still wears the laurel crown. 


The solid abbey walls that seem time-proof, 
Form’d to await the final day of doom ; 
The cluster’d shafts, and arch-supported roof, 
That now enshrine and guard our Campbell's tomb, 
Become a ruin’d, shatter'd fane, 
May fall and bury him again, 
Yet still the bard shall live, his fame-wreath still shall bloom. 


Methought the monumental effigies 
Of elder poets that were group'd around, 
Lean’d from their pedestals with eager eyes, 
To peer into the excavated ground, 
Where lay the gifted, good, and brave, 
While earth from Kosciusko’s grave, 
Fell on his coffin-plate with Freedom-shrieking sound. 


And over him the kindred dust was strew'd 
Of Poets’ Corner. O misnomer strange! 
The poet's confine is the amplitude 
Of the whole earth’s illimitable range, 
O’er which his spirit wings its flight, 
Shedding an intellectual light, 
A sun that never sets, a moon that knows no change. 


Around his grave in radiant brotherhood, 
As if to form a halo o’er his head, 
Not few of England’s master spirits stood, 
Bards, artists, sages, reverently led 
To wave each separating plea 
Of sect, clime, party, and degree, 
All honouring him on whom Nature all honours shed. 


To me the humblest of the mourning band, 
Who knew the bard through many a changeful year, 
Tt was a proud sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave and shed a parting tear, 
Seven lustres had he been my friend. 
Be that my plea when I suspend 
This all-unworthy wreath on such a poet's bier. 
New Monthly for August. 
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A TALE OF THE TABLE D’HOTE. 


* * * Awaccident, done on purpose — by which I mean, that I purposely 
upset the salt, which stood between us, and heartily begged the lady's 
pardon while I replaced it—served to commence a conversation. The 
unknown was playful, lively— 1 thought fascinating. The chief attrac- 
tion, however, remained —the wondrous play of those liquid eyes, adorned 
by the longest and silkiest lashes I ever saw, even in a keepsake engraving ; 


| their thrilling glance was tempered to softness, or shaded to sentiment, 


as the occasion required. Of course, I imagined these lights and shadows 
were reserved for me alone, though the incognita took part in the generel 
conversation, and had more than once been directly addressed by the 
English belle of the place in terms, all things considered, of ynwonted 
cordiality, 

After a pause of unusual duration — partly impelled by an Englishman's 
pocket devil, the want of something better to say, and partly, perhaps, 
by the very cosmopolitan devil himself—« Surely,” I exclaimed, abruptly 
addressing my fair neighbour, surely I have somewhere or other seep you 
before. Yes, I am positive we have met; but the individual has obliterated 
the locality. Oblige me by saying if my surmise is correct.” 

This address I hazarded during a general buzz of conversation. It was 
well I did so. The lady became as white as her neck, which palpably 
heaved with indignation. The eyes were instantly cast down, and veiled by 
those impenetrably drooping lids. Not one word of reply did I receive. 
With a mixture of alarm, curiosity, and self-disgust, 1 saw I had played 
Almaschar’s part to the life. I had kicked down the progress I had made: 
to re-construct the fragments was, probably, impossible. A hasty glance 
| round the society assured me one only eye was witness to my mortification. 
The Italian was stedfastly surveying us both, and I was ata loss to interpret 
his searching gaze, which was neither withdrawn, nor modified after, with 
some petulance, I had returned it. e ° 
After a slight pause, therefore, and a fixed stare at the Italian, oe 
certainly thought me a little mad—a little milor-dish or so—I thus 
began : 

: My thought, sir, as you call it, had reference to a lady —to the lady——” 
“ To the lady who sat opposite you at dinner?” “Precisely so. What 
a lovely creature she is!” “ Tastes vary. May I beg of you not to 
speak so loud: those gentlemen ” “ You areright. Do me the favour 
to accompany me to yon window: in the recess are seats.” He did so. 
After another pause, I recommenced. 

“I cannot tell whether you remarked in my conversation with} the 








































































































beautiful girl a sort of awkwardness — an interruption —a kind of 
Here I looked hard at the signor, who shrugged his shoulders, so as to 
imply just what ever I pleased. I interrupted him to mean that my flirt- 
ation and its vicissitudes had not made much impression on him, and 
continued. “ The fact is, that although, when I first saw this lady, and 
for some little time I looked upon her as a complete stranger to me, after 
a while, I entertained a suspicion we had met before. My challenging 
her recollection on this point led to such visible embarrassment on her 
part, that our very agreeable conversation abruptly closed. Still I could 
not call to mind certain circumstances, of which I felt a vague but painful 
impression, wherein this lady had taken a part. I could not positively 
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” | placed in a hand which already held a similar one. This was not an encourag- 


connect her with any thing beyond a growing conviction that we had met | 


before. 
of the chain whose end I only grasped. I now know the sad history of 
which this fair but unhappy girl is, or rather was, the heroine. As you 
have recalled it to my mind, however unwittingly, you have, in some sort, 
a right to hear it —that is, if you take any interest in the matter.” “ Pro- 
ceed!" said the Italian, laconically, indeed sternly. 
of his grasp upon my arm as he spoke. It is the way of his country, 
thought I. 
man offered his snuff-box. I continued : 

“In the latter part of the autumn of the year before last, I arrived at 
Brussels, just then commencing my travels: young, ardent, and inex- 


Strange to say, your appearing in her chair supplied the links | 


I felt the pressure | 
| you pretended to have met before.” 
An Englishman would have yawned in my face; a French- | 


perienced. Circumstances detained me in that amusing city longer than | 
I had intended. One day, as I was crossing the lower end of the Rue | 


Royale, I perceived, in the direction of the Boulevards, a crowd, towards 


which I proceeded, having indeed no particular object beyond that of | 
One peculiarity struck me as I approached: the silence | 


mere curiosity. 
of the mob, broken only by partial sobs of grief, apparently from a few 
females who stood a little apart. Of them I inquired the cause of the 
crowd, and understood that a young woman was being exposed in the 
pillory, after being branded. Her crime was strong suspicion, amounting 
indeed to moral, if not legal, proof of robbery of her master, a rich notary 
of the Rue Brabant. My informants added with tears, the unhappy 
culprit was so young and so beautiful, and no doubt had ample excuse 
for taking a little from a wretched old miser, who ought to be sure to 
stand, for his grasping cunning, in the pillory himself. 

*“ It would seem I had arrived towards the conclusion of the ceremony. 
Very soon the executioner and his assistants removed the disgracful col- 
lar from the neck of the poor girl, whose eyes were closed, and her senses, 
I thought, gone. The exposure finished, the law was satisfied. ‘The 
crowd broke up, commenting on the affair, some in levity, some in 
anger with the authorities who were accused of precipitancy. At first 
column after column, latterly one by one, the multitude dispersed and 
departed. The soubrettes lingered longest: they even approached the 
girl, who leant palpitating against atree. But they did not address her. 
Man is, in his instincts, savage: the stricken deer will find no compa- 
nionship among the herd: the branded felon, justly or unjustly punished, 
is not less desolat:: and abandoned. 

“ This is not justice, thought I, neither of God nor man. This poor 
thing onght not to fall at once to the lowest depth. because the law has 
been obliged to notice her first slip. ‘ Come with me,’ said I, ‘ we will 
seck your aunt. 
mination.’ And she accompanied or rather led me through the long 
dark streets, for it was now late in the day, to the dwelling of her aunt. 

“ Briefly, 1 prevailed. I said, when I began my pleading, I would 
not depart till aunt and niece embraced ; and I left them in each other's 
arms, with my heart throbbing and bumping as hearts only throb in young 
bosoms, conscious of having done some good, and averted more evil. That 
girl was ——” 


“I see— I see—of course,” whispered the Italian rising. “ How in- 





| 


I have that to say which may perhaps alter her deter- | 
| reply, “first let us see the brand.” 


| 


| 


sufferably close the room is; I am subject to feelings of faintness. Oblige | 


me, however, by saying nothing‘ of this— romance —to any human being, 
till ] see you again. Adieu, for the present. Be silent — beware ! ” 

The latter part of this hurried speech was muttered almost menac- 
ingly, and the eye that rested on me seemed to burn in its socket. The 


| 


| 


Itahan's finger was lifted for an instant, as if in warning, and then with | 


unsteady steps he quitted the salle. I dare 
say he didn’t hear half my story. 
manding my silence? What can it be to him? And where, I wonder, 
is the mysterious stranger? As I thought of her, I seized my hat and 
hurried into the open air. I would walk off my excitement. Possibly, I 
might meet the incognita. 

The evening was calm and warm, and, like all still evenings, soothing 
to the feelings. . . . . © ‘ 


* * * As I regained my Pension, I perceived the waiter on the look 
out for somebody. The moment I appeared, he informed me that Signor 
Bordoni begged me to pay him a visit before I retired for the night. “ The 
Italian tleman who arrived to-day?” “ Yes sir.” ¢ Iwill go to him at 
once.” Half whistling, half philosophising, and curiously speculating whether 
the signor drank brandy-and-water or only sipped liqueurs, I passed down 
the corridor, and tapped at the door indicated by the waiter. “ Come in?” 
was instantly ejaculated. As I did so, the door was shut behind me and 
locked by my impatient host, who eagerly placed the key in his coat pocket. 
To enable him to do this, he changed something from one hand to the other. 
That something I saw plainly enough was a dueling pistol, and that it was 


The man is ill, thought I. 


What can he mean by almost com- 








ing aspect of affairs. It was clear I was shut up with a madman, whose 
monomania assumed the shape of blowing his friend’s brains out. I cannot 
tell what face I put on the matter ; but I should imagine it did not convey the 
impression of the philosophy with which I mounted the stairs. “ Sir!” 
commenced the Italian, in a tone evidently struggling for calmness, “ you 
are astonished at my proceedings they are strange—but not more 
strange than your assertions. I think it right to tell you that we shall 
not both leave this apartment alive.” This last sentence was jerked out 
(as it were parenthetically) with such a hideous kind of politeness, that I 
involuntarily bent in return for the information conveyed. “ Sir!” con- 
tinued the signor, “ you remember, of course, the history with which 
you favoured me this afternoon That history, which is very likely highly 
entertaining to you, is agony to me, and must be death to one or other 
of us.” He is decidedly mad, thought I. I willbe civil but firm, and 
never take my eyes off his. If I can see an opening, I had better knock 
him down and jump out of the window. ‘Thus reasoning I bowed, and 
Signor Bordoni went on. “ You called my attention, sir, to a lady whom 
Here his fingers played so convul- 
sively with the triggers of the pistols, that I thought a crisis was imminent. 
He recovered his sang froid, however, and proceeded. “1 must now 
demand your instant recantation of the whole of that monstrous fable 
connecting that lady with—a felon of Brussels.” “ Sir,” said 1, undecided 
how to act, for his manner had become suddenly rational, almost calm, 
“I spoke to you in no ill-will. I gave you my impression. I really 
do not see why you make such a request of me.” “ Then, sir, you shall 
see,” was his stern reply. At the same time, with a rapid motion of 
his arm, he swept down a screen which crossed the room, and | beheld 
Pauline, the incognita. “ That lady, sir, is my wife.” As if stung by 
the words, he advanced menacingly towards me, and offered me a pistol, 
adding, “ both are cocked.” I heard his words—1 dimly comprehended 
his meaning —but I paid it no outward attention. Pauline, the Belgian 


| felon, the beautiful stranger, was this man’s wife, and I had told Aim her 


history ! 

There was a pause in that silent room, Each one might have heard 
the beating of his own heart. The Italian was the first to speak, in dry, 
harsh tones, distinct but unnatural. “ Hearken to me, sir Englishman. 
I might kill you as you stand, and any how you could not complain of 
your fate if I did. But I will be more just. You have made a strong 
assertion respecting yon lady. If it be false, you do not leave this room 
alive; if it be true—” the pause that followed was awfully significant. 
The man’s frame quivered. Situated as I was, even I, felt for his fearful 
struggle. Pauline—the very transcript of the form I first saw at Brus- 
sels—leant heavily on a table; her eyes were shut. She muttered words 
— I thought I heard “ merey !” repeated more than once, “ Strip, 
madam !” was the command uttered mechanically by her husband. “ Stand 
back, young man !— By all the devils in h—you shall not prevent my 
will! Strip, madam,—the brand — between the shoulders !” 

And she obeyed, as a moving statue would have obeyed. One by one, 
the buttons of her dress were loosened; there remained one only — the 
last. “ Enough!” shouted I, reckless of the consequences, “ give me a 
pistol, and let this murderer do his worst.” But in vain I reached out 
my hands, and clutched at the pistols. “ Stand back!” was his calm 
The dress was loose. For one 
moment, we bent our eyes upon that fair and shrinking form, and then a 
fearful ery arose. The husband advanced a step and laid his finger ona 
long scar, or rather seam, which traversed the back of the neck just 
beneath the line of the dress. The yell that burst from his lips proclaimed 
at once his conviction and his agony. 

There was voices at the door. “ Enter — force your way!” shouted I, 
in desperation. “ Ay, enter!” said the Italian, in thick tones, “ but first 
this.” Rapid asthought, both pistols were discharged: the people of the 
house, bursting in, discovered on the floor the bodies both of the Italian 
and his wife. He was quite dead, but the ball which struck her had 
glanced off her side without entering any mortal part, and I saw her 
borne to bed with sanguine hopes of her recovery. 

Pauline did recover. It had been better for her then to have died. 
Who does not remember the astounding cases of swindling and forgery 
with which all Europe rang some few years ago? She who played the 
heroine's part in that mysterious drama—the beautiful, the wealthy, the 
fascinating Countess de , was no other than the unfortunate Signora 
Bordoni.—New Monthly for August. 
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AUGUST—A WATER SKETCH. 


BY ANDREW WINTER. 


Heng, love, towards this islet let us steer, . 
Flush in this bay, thick paved with lily leaves, 
The clear white cups our keen keel swirling down; 
And see! up the dumb water-heetles dart, 
Then dive again among the swaying stems 
Our boat glides over. Hark! how fresh the sound, 
As 'twixt tne reeds we crash upon the bank ; 


Firm footing here this tuft of rushes gives, 











ES 














One step and those twin-daisied feet we land 

Upon the swarded green. See, darling! here, 
Among the weeds, the glist’ning pieces still, 

Of the Venetian glass I broke last spring, 
Toasting “ The lady with the Greek-waved hair ” 
Till the last bubble burst upon my lip. 

Here I remember on the ground I lay, 

Noting the silver satin’s changeful flush, 

And the long feathers, nodding courtesies, 

Beneath that murm’ring shade of sycamores, 
Where now the clouds of insects rise and fall, 

Then came a laugh, and then — your deep blue eyes 
And yellow hair of leafy shade grown tired, 
Towards yon tree came out into the sun, 

Down drofp'd the ruffles from your loving arm 
Upstrain’d to switch the chestnut’s budding cones, 
Which scatter'd all around their little stars. 

“ I wish I had the giraffe’s neck,” you said, 

To snap that tantalising upper bud ; 

And then turn’d round as if a friend were nigh 

To where I stood admiring. ‘That curtsey proud! 
Look, love, and see, from out the rustling reeds 
The swan sail past. No Roman galley-beak 
Back-curved disdained the water so —’twas thus, 
You drew up seeing me—'twas all rare art — 
Confess how much ? Hood’s Magazine. 
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Innxeerers on THE Laxe or Como. — Here then we are in peace, with 
a feeling of being settled for a year, instead of tvo months. The inn is kept 
by the brothers Brentani, who form a sort of patriarchal family. There is, 
in the first place, an old mother, who evidently possesses great sway in the 
family, and a loud voice, but with whom we have nothing to do except to 
return her salutation when we meet. The eldest brother, Giovanni, a tall 
stout man, attends to the accounts. He is married; Peppina, his wife, is of 
good parentage, but being left an orphan in childhood, lost her all through 
the rascality of guardians during the troubled times of Napoleon's wars and 
downfal. She waits on us; she is hard-working, good-humoured, and 
endowed with all the innate courtesy which forms, together with their sim- 
plicity of manner, the charm of the Italians. Luigi, the next brother, who 
welcomed us from the steamboat, is put forward to do the honours, as the 
beau of the establishment. He has all the airs of one, when each day he 
goes to receive guests from the steamer, with his white, low-crowned hat, 
and velvet jacket, his slim figure, and light mustachios; he waits on us 
also. Then there is Battista, who acts as cook: Bernardo, who seems as a 
sort of under-waiter; and Paolo, or Piecol, as he is usually called, to his 
great disdain, a handsome lad, who runs about, and does every thing: these 
are all brothers. There is a woman besides, to clean rooms, and a scullion 
or two; all the family work hard. Poor Battista says his only ambition is 
to get a good night’s sleep; he is up early and down late, has grown in- 
finitely thin upon it. Bernardo nourishes the ambition of going to England 
—the frequent resort of the natives of the Lake of Como—and try, as 
others of the villages about had done, to make a fortune. My young com- 
panions are great pets in the house. You can be on excellent terms with 
this class of people in Italy without their ever forgetting themselves: there 
is no intrusiveness, no improper familiarity, but perfect ease joined to respect 
and ready service. For the rest, they of course are not particularly addicted 
to truth, and may perhaps cheat if strongly tempted, and, I dare say, their 
morals are not quite correct. But in all their doings, as yet, they keep 
their compact with us faithfully, taking extreme pains to serve us to our 
liking ; far from having the slightest cause of complaint, we have every 
reason to praise. — Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Italy and Germany, just pub- 
lished. 


quakes first occurred to me, I thought it quite possible to prevent them, if a 
metallic or other good conducting communication could be effected through 
the temporary, or permanent, non-conducting strata, so that the electric 
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currents might find a ready passage. I found, subsequently, that this idea | 


had actually been carried into execution, The Chevalier Vivenzio, at the 
latter end of the last century, being convinced that earthquakes were the 
result of electric discharges in the earth through bad or non-conducting 
media, and, probably, borrowing from the lightning conductor, proposed to 
fix metallic rods, terminating in a number of points like a brush, in the 
ground to as great depth as possible. But a better method has been carried 
into execution. In Naples there is a pyramid erected before a church, 
under which is a deep well, with several mouths opening about the base. 
This was made that the water, being a conductor, might form a good electric 
communication between the strata through which the well is sunk, and thus, 
acting on the principle of a lightning conductor, draw off the fluid. In the 
city of Udine, wells and other excavations have been made for the same 
purpose, and also great numbers in Nola, in the kingdom of Naples. The 
success of the attempts at Naples and Udine does not appear; but at Nola 
it seems most unequivocal, for that city was never known to be damaged by 


earthquakes.— From a Paper by Mr. J. T. Lake, in Polytechnic Review for 
August, 
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Tue Prevention or Eantuquaxes.— When the electric origin of earth. | 
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Tue Country Auction. — The cottage must be forsaken, and the house- 
hold goods sold. There was no help for it, and the “ household furniture 
and other effects” of Mary’s mother, were advertised for sale by public 
auction, on a day that was named. And the day came, and strangers filled 
the house, and looked with bargain-making eyes on sacred things —the very 
dogs, Gerald's hounds, and the grave Newfoundland, rough-coated noble 
of his race, poor old Nero, was chained up to a post, and looked at by the 
connoisseurs he turned his fine hazel eyes from. Mary wished to spare this 
dog. It was a princely brute, with long ears, swinging haunches, and a tail 
that had a lazy curve like a drooping plume, the dog whose deep hollow 
bark was familiar, as a household word; but Sir James Bothwell sent a 
person to buy him, and Nero was classed among the other goods. Heavy 
footsteps were on the stairs, carriages with ladies in want of candlesticks, 
farmer's wives who had saved half-crowns in gloves to make up a sum to 
buy a sofa with; squires’ daughters in phaetons, who intended to bid for poor 
Mary's harp; and rustics who wished to see a house of one of the gentry 
turned inside out, were crowding up the little lawn. The auctioneer, a 
dapper man, who blew his nose in hasty business-like blasts, and knew all 
the county, as well as the bargain feelings of all the ladies who were in the 
habit of attending sales — the auctioneer, who was a judge of paintings and 
bedticks, carpets and old wines, washing-tubs and fowiing-pieces, poultry 
and the celestial and terrestrial globes, the auctioneer, an active man in close 
fitting drab trowsers, brushed boots, and a hat awry, walked about the house 
answering questions, and taking snuff from a box presented to him by a 
benefit society, rich in the engravings of his own merit, and heavy in the 
silver which made it of value as a gift — the auctioneer, a sharp voiced man 
of fifty who knew all things, and could run his fingers over tha stutted 
feathers of a death-bed and tell what it was worth — he was now the ruling 
genius of the place, and walked about followed by Sandy Gibb in his Sunday 
clothes, who seemed to doubt the strange realities which were that day taking 
place-in the house. But the sale began. Furniture which Mary had clam- 
bered on when a child, and paintings which had been familiar to her from 
infancy, relicts of old and happy times; and the well cared for new things, 
which had beautified the rooms; the old china her mother valued, and the 
silver plate which had been purchased in her father’s time ; the canary in its 
cage; the flowers which stood upon the landing, with their green wire stand 
and all; the bed her mother died on; and the harp, Gerald's present, were 
mercilessly sold, household gods were put into lots, and knocked down to 
the highest bidder. Hardly any thing was spared, old bottles and worthless 
things were eagerly purchased ; for a vulture passion for buying had in- 
flamed the crowd. One old lady wished to buy the cat, but it had escaped 
to the roof of the house, and would not consent to be made merchandise of. 
The auctioneer said he had never sold a cat in his life, and were he to do so 
now, his ill-wishers would get little boys to ery “mew” to him when he 
was disposing of goods by “ public competition,” so puss sat in peace on the 
housetop, ruminating on life’s vicissitudes, and looking at the chained dogs, 
All day long it was “ going, going, gone!” and at the sunset the rooms, 
with the exception of the one in which Jessie and Mary sat, had a ransacked 
emptiness, which made them look like the spider's promised land. Carts 
wheeled bargains away, breaking down palings, and setting deep ruts in the 
trodden flower plats; the crowd dispersed; the auctioneer drank cold 
whiskey and water in the bare walled kitchen, took snuff, and professional 
leave of the ladies, and got into his gig. — The Young Widow. 

Sisea1an Huntinc. — Those who are successful in chasing the elk and 
the bear, and who do not shun a conflict, if necessary, with these animals, 
are held in high esteem. Stories of the adroitness, the courage, or the 
strength shown in these encounters, are the favourite subjects of conversa- 
tion, and apart from exaggerations, some of these stories are really extraor- 
dinary. I will relate one instance which occurred during my stay in the 
country : — ‘I'wo hunters, father and son, had gone out on horseback to 
hunt foxes; they had had very poor sport, and were returning almost empty 
handed, when by accident they came upon a bear in his den. Though un- 
provided with the proper weapons for attacking him, they determined to at- 
The father placed himself at the one entrance of the den, and 
stopped it with his broad shoulders ; the son, armed only with a light spear, 
attacked the bear at the other opening ; more tormented than injured by the 
weapon, the animal sought to get away by the first opening, but neither his 
claws nor his teeth could pierce the thick, smooth, well-stretched double fur 
jacket of the broad-shouldered Iukahir, whe kept his post till his son had 
succeeded in killing the bear. Such rash enterprises are not always success- 
ful. A Russian, descending the Kolyma in a boat, alone, saw a very fine elk 
swimming across the river. Unwilling to let so favourable an opportunity 
escape, although the boat was much too small to have carried the animal had 
it been killed, he prepared a noose, and threw it over the horns of the elk; 
he then rowed vigorously for the shore, and whilst the water continued deep, 
the elk suffered itself to be drawn; but as soon as it felt the ground under 
its feet, it rapidly gained the bank, and made off at full speed for the neigh- 
bouring forest, dragging along the light boat and the unfortunate Russian, 
who was some time before he could disengage himself. Endless stories of 
this kind are told, with the minutest circumstances, and occasionally with 
embellishments. — Wrangell’s Travels. 

A Corron Cunnency. — Blue Surat cloth is the only money eurrent 
in Adal; one cubit in length of this Surat cloth, the full width of the 
piece, being in value half a dollar. It is neatly folded into a three-cornered 
packet, and the outer extremity is tucked into the middle, in such a 


manner as to secure the whole in that form, — Johnston's Travels, 
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Daworn or Docroaivc tx Asvssixta.— An unfortunate Armenian doctor, 
who, in Suikin, two years before, had been sacrificed by the populace on 
account of the death of a patient whom he had treated. The Turkish 
governor of the town, before whom the complaint was made of this treat- 
ment, in vain interceded in behalf of the doctor; his expostulations had no 
effect, and he was obliged to permit that which he was unable to prevent, 
and the accused was taken from his presence to the outside of the walls of 
the town, where he was barbarously executed in the usual manner by the 
weapons of the friends and relations of his deceased patient. I heard of this 
in Aden, the fact having been reported by the European consuls in the 
neighbouring ports to their respective Governments, and, in consequence, a 
representation was made to the Porte upon the subject. In such countries, 
if a traveller be requested to afford assistance to sick persons, for whom no 
hope of recovery exists, his best practice will be to recommend the friends 
of the patient to pray a certain number of times to Allah, or if he finds he 
must do something himself, let him give them some written charm or other, 
but never by any means administer medicine or perform the least operation. 
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In cases when active measures are adopted, and the patient, to the surprise of | 


himself and others, does get well, the cure is always ascribed to Allah alone; 


but should he die, the doctor is considered responsible for his death, which is | 


certain to be attributed to him or his medicines. To show how careful a person 
ought to be, I shall relate a little incident that occurred to me whilst staying at 
our last halting-place. 
who was said to be very ill indeed. I could not go to see him as he lived 
ten or twelve miles from the Kafilah. As the woman was very importunate 
for medicine, which, having no knowledge of the case, I at first refused, to 
get rid of her, I opened a package of tea, and giving her a small spoonful, 
wrapt it wp in a bit of old newspaper, and sent her away, with directions 
how to use it. The next morning, however, I found her, making a terrible 
noise at the entrance of my hut, saying that her husband was a great deal 
worse, and all owing to the medicine he had taken. No one could under- 
stand the simple character of the remedy I had sent him, so all my explana- 
tions went for nothing, until I happened to see, sticking between her skin 
petticoat and her own black hide, the identical paper I had put the medicine 
m; and snatching it from her waist, I found the tea still in it, actually un- 
touched. ‘This evidence of the woman's imposture was conclusive, and she 
was taken away by those of her friends. who just before were making loud 
demands of compensation for the injury they asserted I had done. — 
Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 

A Geamax Dittoence. — We had now entered the true region of German 
expedition. The diligence was a sort of char-d-banc, with a heavy roof. 
We had the front seat; but the people behind had ingress and egress only 
by passing ours, which was done by raising the middle seat, in the style of 
the public boxes at our theatres. The horses went well enough (I have 
an idea we only changed them once, half-way); but the peculiarity of 
German travelling consists in its frequent and long stoppages. During 
each of these the people behind got out, and refreshed themselves by eating 
and drinking. Another inconvenience resulted from our stopping so often ; 
our left-hand leader went well enough when once off, but it was very 
difficult to persuade him to move; and he was never urged by any but the 
gentlest means. Every time we stopped he refused to set off; on which 
our driver got down to pat and coax him, and feed him with slices of bread 
horses eat a great deal of bread in Germany. When he thought he had 
succeeded, he mounted again ; but the horse being still obstinate, he had to 
get down and renew his caresses and bits of bread. Sometimes he repeated 
these manauvres half a dozen times before he succeeded. Once, just as the 
horse, after showing himself particularly self-willed, had deigned to yield, a 
passenger behind, a simple-looking bumpkin, started forward, exclaiming in 
accents of distress —“ Oh, mon gdteau!” He had bought a cake; but by 
some accident had left it behind, and he entreated the driver to stop, that he 
might recever it: this was too much; a full quarter of an hour's coaxing 

much bread could not thus be wasted, al to be begun over again, — 
Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Italy and Germany, just published. 

Grotocicat Wonpeas. — A powder has been long known, and is used in the 
arts under the name of Tripoli. It is obtainedfrom Bilin, in Bohemia, and 
a similar stone is also found at Planitz, near Zwickau, in Saxony, and in other 
It consists almost wholly of infusoria cases, perfectly preserved, and 
supposed by Mr. Ehrenberg to have been exposed to a very considerable 
heat, completely evaporating the carbon derived from the plants on which the 
animals lived, as well as the organic carbon of the animals themselves. A 
single druggist’s shop in Berlin consumes yearly more than 20 cwt. of the 
polishing slate, and yet there seems a sufficient supply for purposes of prac- 
tical utility, although a cubic inch, weighing 220 grains, contains upwards 
of forty thousand millions of individuals lying together, closely compressed, 
and without cavities, and also without any foreign cement.” What an idea 
of prolific power is conveyed by the fact, that a cubic inch of tripoli contains 
remains of forty times as many perfect organisms as there are human beings 
on the face of the earth !— Ansted’s Geology. 

Moviricatiow or rwz Dacuenusoryre Process. — M. Fritzsche exhibited 
to the Academy silver cards, intended to replace the metallic plates at present 
in use, along with a view procured on one of these cards. M. Lvitsky pre- 
pared these cards with Bristol board, which he covers with silver leaf, by 
means of white of egg and red chalk, ‘They are polished with rouge and 
cotton. The card is at ene in the same way as the metallic plate. Its 
edges are slightly waxed. images may be fixed by a concentrated so- 
lution of hypo-sulphate of soda, and the card washed, without injury. 
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A woman came for some medicine for her husband, | 





A Sconrton Srivc.—TI continued nailing the boxes, teaching Zaido the 
use of a hammer and a nail-presser, when attempting to lift over one of the 
packages, I placed my hand under its lower edge, and was suddenly made 
aware, by a severe sting in the ball of my thumb, that some reptile had 
located itself beneath. In an agony of anxious curiosity, I pushed over the 
box, and then exposed to view a large scorpion, at least an inch and a half in 
diameter. The pain for the moment was intense, shooting rapidly along my 
arm into the shoulder and neck; and as I had been taught to believe that 
the most serious consequences would arise from a wound of such a descrip- 
tion, | looked at it very seriously for a few moments, with all the content- 
ment of despair ; the loss of all hope had made me more tranquil than in my 
moral philosophy I had ever conceived would have been the case. The 
pain, however, like sharp rheumatic touches, soon called me back to reason. 
able expression, and excessive suffering made me stamp again, causing Zaido 
and the others to laugh immoderately. ‘They made chase, however, after 
the reptile, which was hastily ranning off, with his tail curved high over his 
back, and sting displayed, in a high state of irritation, no doubt. It was 
very soon stopped by one of the Allees dropping, after several attempts, the 
butt-end of his spear upon it, and holding it down till Zaido, with the nail- 
presser, had amputated the last joint of the tail, which supported the sting. 
He then took the animal up, tore it ruthlessly into two pieces, and began to 
rub the wound in my hand, with the ichorous-looking juice which, instead 
of blood, appears to circulate through the animal. I was also comforted in 
my mind by assurances that all would be well in an hour, for the knife, as 
my friends called the sting, was a very small one. I learnt from this occur- 
rence, that the Dankalli do not consider the sting of the scorpion of their 
country dangerous, and it is well that it is not so, for they are found in any 
quantity underneath every large stone. Sometimes on rolling one over, in 
the shallow depression of the ground, I have noticed the entrance to a nest 
of these nauseous-looking reptiles; and on removing a little of the soil, per- 
haps I should unearth an old one as large as a crown-piece, semi-transparent, 
of a dirty, mottled yellow colour, with about ten or a dozen young ones, like 
so many huge spiders, running about in all directions, as if fully aware of 
their situation, and that no endeavours would be spared to destroy the whole 
family party. As it is useful to observe coincidental ideas upon subjects 
somewhat related, which are entertained by very different and distinct nations, 
I may be allowed to remark the resemblance between the remedy on this oc- 
casion, which was quite sufficient for the cure, and that which is adopted by the 
lower orders in Scotland at the present time, to counteract the effects of the 
bite of a viper. It is usual among them to flay the reptile, and the inner 
surface of the skin is then rubbed over the wound.— JoAnston’s Travels. 

Gamauinc at Bapen Bapen. — In the evening we visited the salon, and 
looked in on the gamblers—often a dangerous spectacle. ‘The rouge-et- 
noir table was densely surrounded; and gold or silver was perpetually 
staked, but never, as far as I could observe, to any great amount — four 
Napoleons at a time being the most J saw placed on a colour, and that but 
once or twice — generally one gold piece or five francs. I believe serious 
play is reserved for a later hour of the night. I saw no signs of despair; 
but all looked serious — some anxious, The floor was strewed with cards, 
pricked for numbers, One man I stood near calculated very carefully, and 
generally won. Once, when he felt very sure, he staked four Napoleons, 
and was successful. He stowed his gains in a purse, which looked gra- 
dually but surely filling. The rouge-et-noir table was open all day; the 
roulette table, in another room, only in the evening —it was thinly attended. 
The multiplication of your stake at this game, if you are lucky, is attractive ; 
but the chances are known to be so much in favour of the bank, that people 
are shy of it. Rouge-et-noir, they say, is the fairest game of any ; though, 
in that, the bank has advantages, which, unless under very excessive failure 
of luck, secures its being largely a gainer, and the players, of course in a 
mass, certain losers: thus the players, in fact, play against each other, and 
the bank has a large premium on their stakes, which renders it for its 
holders a lucrative investment of money, — Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Italy 
and Germany, just published. 

Queew Victoria anv tHe Asyssintans.—Ohmed Medina said, improving 
upon the idea of Ebin Izaak respecting the Queen and Salie Selasse, the best 
thing she could do was to marry Lohitu (a celebrated Abyssinian chief) ; 
and the Enghsh and the Dankalli would then be one people. I smiled at 
the honour so seriously intended; but I laughed outright, when Ohmed 
Medina, pointing to the slave-boy, to whom Ebin Izaak as a mark of favour 
had given the two bones, asked me if my lady Queen smoked like that. 
Only imagine a thin busy-headed black, whose entire dress consisted of a 
narrow strip of dirty cloth thrown across the shoulders, sitting apart, that he 
might not be importuned to share with others the luxury he was indulging 
in. His pipe, the long shank bone of a leg of mutton, having the smaller 
end broken off with a stone, whilst the broader extremity was bruised into a 
coneavity, that admitted a small portion of tobacco to be lodged in its 
cellular structure. Through this novel meerschaum was the fragrant weed 
being inhaled, and to the appearance of this party 1 was referred in order to 
understand fully the question, “ Does your Queen smoke like that ?” said 
in a manner, too, that intimated such an accomplishment on her part would 
be a great recommendation to the Dankalli in case of the wedding. I was 
obliged to say she did not, and looked as if I thought the country hardly 
worth the trouble of learning to smoke out of a sheepshank, on purpose to 
obtain possession of it. Observing, or suspecting this, Ohmed Medina 
rather sharply closed the conversation, by remarking, “ Ah, I see, she does 
not want a country of stones like this.” — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In spite of its ness of verse, its imperfect composition, 

| and its many faults against what may be called the pro- 

priety of diction, we have been strongly impressed with the 

ic fire and powerful expression of “ A Vision.” We 

| ‘should like to see it in print, yet it is not apa per- 

fect for our Journal. There are monthly Magazines that 
would gladly accept it. 
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THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 
PICTORIAL TIMES. 


We promised, in our last, a notice of this ele- 
gant volume, and on opening its pictured pages to 
| redeem that pledge, our first impression is one of 
| unmingled satisfaction. Each leaf records some 
| stirring event of the past six months—the pencil 
| of the draughtsman aiding the pen of the journal- 
| ist to chronicle all things worth memory, A 
| few years since it was thought sufficiently won- 




















derful that speeches should be noted, printed, and 
published within a few hours of their delivery ; 
now we have the events of each day delineated by 
the pencil of the artist, made permanent by the 
skill of the engraver, and issued in tens of thou- 
sands to the public within twenty-four hours. It 
is unnecessary to dilate upon the value and the 
interest of all this. Scenes and circumstances oc- 
curring far off are brought home to every fire- 
side; whilst we sit at home every action of 
interest or importance is re-enacted before our 
eyes for our amusement ; upon these embellished 
pages the doings of the whole world are displayed 
clearly and palpably without our taking the 
trouble of crossing the threshold. Thus, in this 
volume, we have the whole scene and circum- 
stance —the outward forms, the visible sem- 
blances—the pomp, the pageantry, the welcoming 
thousands, the holiday rejoicings which marked 
the progress of Queen Victoria to the midland 
counties. At no former period, could this have 
been thus rapidly, cheaply, and satisfactorily 
pourtrayed; and in no other instance is it likely 
to be surpassed. Indeed, the Journal of which the 
third volume now lies before us, forms the most 
remarkable speculation ever attempted in connec- 
tion with the Fine Arts; and is, moreover, the 
most perfect of its class, surpassing the “ Illustrated 
News” not only in the beauty of its engravings, 
but in the superiority of taste evinced in its general 
management, both artistic and literary. It is 
not to be expected that this spirited adapt- 
ation of the higher attributes of art to the illus- 
tration of passing events has been allowed by 
other countries to pass without imitation. In 
France and in Germany, Pictorial papers are now 
publishing, but in both instances we find them to 
be copyists of this English original. In the 
French paper, which is entitled “L’ ///ustration,” the 
designs no less than the plan of the “ Pictorial 
Times” have been freely made use of, and exact 
copies of the blocks previously published in Lon- 
don make their appearance side by side with the 
drawings of Tony Johannot and of those other first- 
rate artists, who in Paris think it not beneath 
their dignity to draw upon wood. The German 
paper—the “ Pictorial Zeitung”—borrows the 
great majority of its designs from its predecessors 
of London and Paris. 
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HINTS TOUCHING TAXATION ; 


Written, not for those who understand the subject, but 
Sor those who do not. 


TWO QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. 


First. — From what source is it that Taxes are 
paid ? 














Secondly. — Js a n1GH scale of prices with equally 
high wages, or a tow scale of prices with equally 
low wages, best for the labouring people of Eng- 
land ? 


ANSWER TO THE FIRST QUESTION. 


The source from whence Taxes and other such 
imposts can be raised, without impoverishing the 
people or alienating their property, is, those things 
which may be very properly termed Increase. 
This term increase, is meant to embrace every 
thing of the following description, beyond our 
present and future necessary stock or capital of 
such things; that is to say, all such things as 
accrue, from season to season, through the bounty 
of Providence; and every thing which, from time 
to time, may be obtained by art and labour, and 
which shall be valuable in the estimation of the 
public, be that what it may. There is no other 
source which can supply the demands of Taxation, 
or other such impositions, for any considerable 
length of time, without causing the alienation of 
property, or beggaring the great bulk of the 
people. 

I think it is generally believed, that persons of 
property contribute, out of such property, most 
largely towards defraying Taxation ; but my view 
of the case is, that many such persons scarcely 
contribute anything towards supporting that 
burden. The land-owners, who are entitled to 
the spontaneous increase upon their lands, may, 
from that source of increase, so far as they can 
avail themselves of it, be considered as contributors 
thereto ; but that spontaneous increase forms but 
a small portion of the increase from the land, 
raised by means of the labour and time of others. 

If the premises be true, then all those persons 
who are entitled to the spontaneous increase from 
the land, and all those who labour or apply their 
time and talents in raising or procuring increase of 
the deseription before given, are, as one body, the 
payers of Taxes. 

The following question has been put to me. 
When a rich man drinks wine which is heavily 
taxed, does not he pay thattax? My answer was 
— No; not necessarily so. He may lend or ad- 
vance the money for a short time, until he can 
repay himself from the only tax-paying source in 
existence, that is, increase. For suppose he be a 
non-labouring landlord who drinks the taxed wine. 
In the first place, he advances the money to pay 
for the taxed wine; after that, at the next rent 
day, he receives, or expects to receive, from his 
tenant, that money which will repay the expense 
of the wine. But the tenant is not, therefore, the 
ultimate payer for the wine, (except so far as his 
own labour is concerned,) for he obtains the 
money by the sale of increase raised by labour on 
the farm. It is therefore from increase that the 
tax is paid in this case; and they who are most 
instrumental in producing such increase are the 
greatest payers of the tax. 

Again, suppose the drinker of taxed wine were 
a moneyed man, who had lent his money on 
interest to a manufacturer. He, like the landlord 
in the preceding case, first advances the money to 
pay for the taxed wine ; after that, at the set day, 
he receives, or expects to receive from the bor- 
rower, that interest money which will repay the 
expense of the wine. But the borrower is ,not 
therefore the ultimate payer for the wine, (except 
so far as his own labour and skill are concerned,) 
for he obtains’ the interest money by the sale of 
increase produced by art and labour. It is 
therefore from increase in manufactured articles 
that the tax is paid in this case; and they who 
are most instrumental in producing such increase 
are the greatest payers of the tax. 


To suppose otherwise ; that is, to suppose taxes 
were not paid out of increase, but out of capital or 
stores, then see the result. The non-labouring | 
owner of land, without any other property, who 
should let his land lie without cultivation at all, 
would not be in the receipt of anything where- 
with to pay taxes; and the only means he would 
have of paying taxes would be by giving up 
portions of his land, year after year, until the 
whole were gone out of his possession. 

The moneyed man too, who should not labour 
or possess other kind of property, and who should 
lock up his money in a chest, would not be in the 
receipt of anything wherewith to pay taxes; and 
the only means he would have of paying taxes 
would be by giving portions of his money, year 
after year, out of his chest, until the whole were 
gone. 

And now, conceiving that what has been here 
stated sufficiently shews that it is from increase 
alone we are enabled to pay taxes, rents, interest 
of borrowed capital, &c. with this understanding, 

I shall proceed to answer the Second Question in 
our next. 
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Norntnc New unper tue Sun. — In Robert. 
son's History of America, speaking of the ancient 
agriculture of the Peruvians, the author says, 
“ They enriched the soil by manuring it with the 
dung of sea-fowls, of which they found an in- 
exhaustible store in all the islands scattered along 
their coasts.” And in a note he adds, “ The 
Spaniards have adopted the customs of the an- 
cient Peruvians; they continue to use guano, or 
the dung of sea-fowls, as manure. Ulloa gives a 
description of the almost incredible quantity of it 
in the small islands near the coast.” We had thus 
the name and use of guano told us by Robertson 
seventy years ago. — Jnverness Courier. 


Stavery in Asyssinta. — Many of the Dan 
kalli Bedouins do certainly sell their female 
children. Garahmee, as I have before observed, 
had thus disposed of three, and Moosa of two 
daughters, and on more than one occasion I had 
offered to me for sale, girls from ten to fourteen 
years old, at the price of about four or five dol- 
lars each, In merchandise, the value of a really 
handsome slave girl appears much more trifling 
than when paid for in hard dollars, as six or seven 
cubits of blue sood, worth about two shillings in 
England, is more than sufficient temptation to 
induce even a mother to part with her child. 
These bargains, I observed, were always transacted 
with the female relatives, but the returns, I was 
told, were generally handed over to the fathers or 
brothers. The girls were frightened to death at 
the idea of being sold to me, but seemed happy 
enough to leave their desert homes in search of 
fortunes elsewhere, with masters of their own 
colour ; and both parents and children, in these 
business transactions, supported themselves most 
stoically, although on the eve of being separated 
for ever, — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 
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Ferns ie wre 
Puinty ve rom 
reheat 
given to seta 
rie Fei oo oe noone 
I eee albotype that when « Portrait obtained, 
an at from the oviginal. 
Price a dnale 
Half Sheet of Letter ls. 4. Bach Copy efter Pinet, 7. + 
Quarter do. ‘ol 10s. 6d. 


\LAUDETS DAGUERREOTY PE POR- 


/ TRA 5 pitas Gales , Lowther Arcade, Strand. 
ree mie Witten ment through the house, 
7 weracitstie ar basa at such 
— ring t season for taking 
ka portent tamtiipeameoes, ond Seemeeuanis 
& most likeness. Mr. Clandet a y in person, 
te furnish none but pleasing resemblances. Y portraits i, le. 
pi rend N.B. cane of bad weather the Portraits are 
8 and con ft rou Constructed for the purpowe. 


ae wt oo - 


ehh ay BASINS IN IRON. — FREE- 


London, heving purchased all the 
poate EAM Mab Scie Be Se a 
Conservatory in the above material, which which will 
ones. Pumps > ad Rams for 
every other jon af jocks Mare Paap by 1 
ater. ke. Fountain Jets of every design. ogines and 


N EVERY SPORTSMAN’S TABLE. — 


RNS TALLY-HO pAvce, =i pa Fish, Game, Steaks, 
ical & mn te Enparti "aan not 
eoonom auce now my 
acquired. In Bottles, %& | 4%., warranted in all 
“ We have tried ‘ Thorn's Tally-ho Sauce,’ and can pronounce 
it exq' eee 
creasing 0 8 POTTED YARMOUTH BIOATERS.— The in- 


4 for this delicious preparation proves jt fat eu- 
sree art rh the pa kane for Sandwiches, Toaste, Biscuits, ac 
Wine. Ln Pots, ls. and ts., warranted 


cei a proceeding to India or the Colonies should 
"_ Alevander's East India Magazine. 
High Holborn, and of all Sauce Vendors. 


mie 


EA TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES and 
FORKS. Me 7 COVERS, &c., at C. WATSON'S, 41 and 42, 

and 16. Norton Folgate, — Established half a century.— 

A set of th Paper Tea Trays, including the la size made, 
abe. ¢ very ly ornamented all over, 50s. a sct of three, and u 
to 14/7. ; Japan Trays, 7¢. 6¢. a set, and upwerds; a five-qua 


ea Urn, 3&., with the newest patterns 
1,8 set of six patent-raised I Loadon-made Dish 
a. Gt. ; best imperial raised, 34s. 6d. set of six. ; elegant 
. Se, Get. set of six 
‘able Knives, tis. per doz. ; Desserts, 9+. ; Carvers, 3s. 6c. 





Table. Dessert. | Carvers. 
Sf-inch handsome Balance- 
handle . ° ; .| Its. doz. | 4s. doz. | Gs. Gd. pr. 
¢-ineh handle, largest | ' 
and best ‘ : -| 20s, doz iés. doz. | 7s. 6d. pr. 
Ditto with Watson's Albata 
Piate Handles.equal to Silver! 22s.4d.dz.| tas. doz. | &. 6d. pr. 
Forks half the price of the above. 
C. WATSON'S handeomely [liustrated On and Price 


families who regard economy and 


csgone ei pac 
seding Silver. 


PATENT ELECTS 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATED and GILT 
weer-exp se ESEY ENTS) TRENT c corner pens 


ARTHAS ta every variety, at the Establishments of the 
DORGATE STR 


processes being Sats adopted under 

- 4 plot chats own 
manufacture & superior warran quality only, 
which lovariably their mark,“ FE. and Co.” undera crown.— 
Oid articles replated and giit. 


et enn 


RIGINAL FLOOR CLOTH 


WARENOUSE, 23. Strand, near Temple Bar, esta- 
John lees reqpoctfully to find = Prubile, thet 
continues to Seasoned ems lowest ures 
& articles can mi regent an 
his present Stock, y and 
; Of Patterns cannot be 


themselves of this useful book,which may | 
Sas. anh vest = from the above address.Sole In- | 
ventor of the \bata Plate, which is so rapidly super- 


E 
|i 
| 





os 7 ENE: EE 





Third Edition, price G0-. with Maps, Cuts, &c., considerably en- 
larged, an d corrected to to the present time, 


RETTELL’S HANDBOOK to the ISLE 


of WIGHT, comprehending its History, Topography, and 
Antiquities ; Natural Productions, and Romantic Scenery ; am: 
Inform respecting the Royal ‘Yacht Squadron ; Steam Boats, 
Coaches, &c.; and a complete List of Exeursions and Tours 
throughout the Island. Also, price 6d., with Plate, 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of CARISBROOKE 
CASTLE ; abridged from Brettell's Hand Book 


London : J. Mitchell, Bookseller to the Queen, Bond Street ; and 
al Bookue lers at Southampton, Portsmouth, and the Isle of 


=i « What’ sin a name ? 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” — Shakspeare. 


HE PURE and WHOLESOME SPIRIT, 


re we ore obg Rroeptoters, je neithé © i Pa 
ai,” “ sgl. a1 “ Colonial,” anne dens and" 
1 " nor “ Patent,” hut being the *dletiitenion 
w Jy se ace an and Siri ti = 
tion, BD 
or convi for w eer © Gone a ea ae Ai Tin ~ 
gallon of Bazrr's Imranoven Ba 
8 dnann bottle, as sample, for 3s. as ; = a hal Sean te aeeerl for 


. direct from the P: 
RY BRETT and Co., Old F urnival's Inn, Holborn. 
#+* Beware of assumed Agencies. 


——- - —— —----— - 


iE 
DAVY'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


N invaluable Preparation for sear broken 
Coles, Cie end fancy 









mt, the Public can 
y by strict caution in pur- 
re “* E DAVY " on the wrapper. 
ng was ever sold t name of Cement previous 
to hisinvention. N.B. ufactured at Raeiey and Son‘s, 9. 
Farringdon Street (removed from 390. Strand). Price One Bhil- 
ling per Bottle. 
HARLES FRODSH AM ‘of 84, Strand, 


J corner of os Street, Chronometer Maker to the Lords of 


failure 
¢ hasing none without 


the Admiralty, i for_the mgiverse 
accuracy of h , begs to in the toy he 
business and valuable Stock of the late John 
(who,in conjunction with his Father, was by 
ment with the sum of 3000/. for their valuable. in 
). 

C.F. begs to sate that the bastpees will be conducted on the 

same came principles w ich secured for his talented predecessor suc 
Saeeterco: and invites to his entonaiee on a 
a fini: arate nt of Chron rs, Watches, and Clocks, 
te prices. — d's, #4. Strand, corner 


Of Geet! Sty Street. 


cory’s POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 


ORY'S POWDERS for COED REs 
recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not 

for, Ro Rds all of sae 

Scarlet — hooey 


all 
Ww th Limbs, Jaundice, 
Tegthing. Wasting oo 
above cembasionet are invariably 


the Lungs. Croup, &c. 
oy a pettishness of 
fe r, accompanied by coativencns bowels, and a 

enn of fever. hese little ai —, io shou 
particularly directed ta ‘t is in this 

commonly prevent further progress wee 
healthy secretions of the ate, Seen, stomach, and ie 


Ww 
paredenty by =. H. Ome _—eee inthe te Hoya 


ese, aad sold by. Bare by 

Kanger. Te, Onford Street ;” Prout. $40. 

Medicine Venders in the ki + in packets, Is. l4d., "on. 9d., 

4a. 6d., 108., and 1/. is., duty included. Each packet has "the sig- 

noose of W. H. Cory written on the Government Stamp, without 
none are genuine. — Mr. Cory may be consulted as usual. 


ee 


are 


be 
these powders will 
promoting 
Pre- 
8. Air Strest, 
sess 08~ 

ringdon Street ; 
Sed and by most 





TELESCOPES FOR TOURISTS. 
IRST-RA’ 1 E OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


at the fallowin, ert Ale b; ALTE, chy EDEN 
ate with “Andrew 'ritehard). No : 


Te lescopes to see one Giravengnd to ‘hibery Fort, 
ES Greenwich Park, W. le. ; ay 


IM. ; flve Miles, as London 

Miles, as Oalais from Dover Castle, 3/.; an Achromatic 

scope, with the latest improvements (magnifying power 500 ineal, 
250,000 superficial), in handsome case, complete, 7/. 18¢., usual 
charged 12/, ; a complete set of Daguerreotype Apparatus, by wh 
any person can take ceceeate or Views of Scenery, or copy Pic- 
tures, in three minutes, in mahogany case, complete, with twelve 





| gilvered Plates, 71. 7s. ; larger sized instruments, 10/. 10s. ; Spec- 


tacles, best Blue Steel and bbles, 1/. 48 ; ditto, ‘best Glass, ie. 
“ Letters, enclosing a Post-office order, will have prompt atten- 
on. 

Any person can be suited with Spectacles by return of Post, by 
enclosing a piece of the old glass, or by stating at what distance 
from the eyes they can read a newspaper. 

The Trade supplied. 


52. FL EET STREET. 


NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. — Mr. 


HOWARD, Surgeon-dentist, 52. Fleet Street, has intro- 

uced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without epring-wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from the 
originals by the closest observer. They will never change colour 
or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever be- 
fore used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, 
orany painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion ; and that Mr. poweed' ¢ Improvement may be within reach 
of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at the lowest 
seale possible. red Teeth rendered sound and useful in 


&% Fleet Street. — At Home from Ten till Five. 
A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! e 


UNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE. warranted 

to keep good in any climate. Thigessence of the finest 

ocha coffee, nal al a a my os ro < thirty rae 

experience, contains ¢ fragrant and exhilarating properties 

of the coffee in =F hest perfection. It is admirably adapted 

to wae rs in the army navy, and families 

ng ~ ao Manufactured by D. DUNN, Penton- 

vile Eton manufacturer of Chocolate wer, Essence = 
Ginger, and s, Herbs, &e. Sold in Bottles from ls. to 


4s. + may be orkered of any respectable Grocer in the 


™ armen, - ~ spam about a teaspoonful of the Essence into a 
> ‘a sugar and cream or milk. then fill it up with boil- | 


I 


coffee-cup, add 


ing water, and a cup of coffve, of superior flavour, instantly 
made. 


HUNTS LONDON J OURNAL,— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOUSE, %. Ki NST ABLE resgtfall a doors 


. GREEN and CONS b- 
"Feers ed bi 


t y hove an entire new stock of 
the i demand for light and chaste 
rate prices. N.B. A large assortment of Cornice Paice Poles, ond 
will find at GREEN and 


Bands, and Rings. 
Families eens ode Ode popes 
arehouses every article of 
ry, including all that can be 


CONSTABLE 
useful and ane oan 
seamen for the furnishing of the smallest co or leoqest 
mansion at moderate prices, asiouting to the style wished 
pengecnanates ES lists of every article required in aah a bmg 
purpose of making a selection, 
a or country, free of expense. 


Po novse, = and FIRE-IRON WARE- 
lie, 


CHUBB’ 'S LOCKS, FIRE- “PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT DETECTOR 
pocas inediaty notice of ang attempt to, ope them 


ns bale, hts, and 


ae 


Be H. oe Avanny, the 


OWLAND'S MACAMBAR OTL, . for me 





Patronised by HER MATTATY 
Royal F. ply. ond a, 
Courts of 


ae. Brice SO F ed fone an 








a Spey emery ren 
Wee! times, con 
re — 
ANT'S 
can. ple ind 





ae setae, rage 


ODE 


The gen the 


rape Sat at Pee S Oxford Street ; 
dlcine Vendors. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended ds a sim apie but contain remed to all 

who su Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bi lous and ‘Liver 

Com dalate, they eat os © powestful 6 tone and gentle lent in 

parting strength to S e stomach, 

system. Sold in bottles at Is. sia on te tc, euch by A. Willougaby 

ape Co., late B. G. Windus, 61. Bishopsgate Without, and ar 
Medicine Vendors, 


XTRACT FROM OLD MOORE'S AL- 
MANACK for 194.“ CARE OF HEALTH — This is ge- 


nerally apttent month in = year ; languor —_ inability for 
active mental and bodily eXertion is all, but more 
especially by Indies and those of detica Recourse 
should be had to that excellent me@ieine, Parr's which 
eat 0 


will quite re- rich fo the whole system, and render 
this month, which is otherwise so oppressive, as deligtttful as any 
month in the 
¥ ——e 8sL rE “PILLS are sold by all respeetable Medicine 
’endors 
See the words “ PARR'S LIFE PILLS,” in White Letters on a 
Red Ground on the Government Stamp. 





O SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from | Pain. 


—LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE cures, in most cases 
by one application, tic-dolouteux, gout, and all ful affections 
of the nerves, giving instant relie# in the most painful paroxysms. 
Patients who had for years drawn on a m ble e and 
many who had lost the use of their limbs from weakness, brought 
on by pose sis and rheumatisin, to the astonishment o of their 
medical attendants and acquaintances, have by a few 

been restored to strength, health, and comfort, after electricity 
galvanism, My cen veratrine, colch and all the usua 
remedies had been tried and found useless. Its surprising effects 
have also been experienced in its rapid cure of rheumatic pains of 





the head and face, lumbago, paralytic affections, weakness of the 
ligaments and joints, gienguler caine ane roat, chronic 
rheumatism, palpitation of the heart, and digleul — a 


requires no restraint from business of pleasure, 


it 
any eru —_ ones m ney Deeb applied to ae ‘dclicate skin without 
fear of in a ae t of Jean Lefay, the in- 
ventor, ~ his sole a. I . Stirli jpciareict, pe. Bik High Street, 
. each 


be in metallic cases, “at 4a. 


A post-office order for 58. w Lieto 4s. 6d. case and its 


carriage to any part of the United It can be had of 
Geceer. 150, Oxford Street, and most Jo principal medicine 
valers. 
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